This issue contains a superb double-page illustration of the bloody battle of San Juan, July ist, 1898. 
Also a double-page of photographs of our soldiers’ barber-shops in cn. 
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UNIFORMS AND TYPES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY.—PLATE I. 


limate has caused a number of necessary changes to be made in the clothing of our army and navy We propose 





[NoTge.—The equipment of a large number of men for service in a tropical « 
give a series of types of both arm and navy, each plate being an exact reproduction of a photograph from life. Plate No. 1 gives an ex¢ ellent picture of the new uniforms now being worn by owr army 


uba. This is the uniform of ; ' enlisted men for summer wear in the field, and consists of a cuck or drill Norfolk jacket, or blouse, of a light drab or buff color, with a belt of the same materi. [t 
has four pockets, the two upper oncs being faced with blue cloth, the epaulet-straps, cuffs, and collar being trimmed with the same materia!. It has a box-pleat cown the back, and a small boz-pleat on 
ich of the breast-pockets, Felled sams, with a double row of stitching, make these suits very strong. The trousers are perfectly plain and of the same material as the coat. Light brown canvas leg 





’s, a gray felt campaign hat, and a thimble or web belt to carry cartridges, are worn with this suit. When in full marching order each enlisted man carries a blue woolen blanket, and a haversack 
r his tin plate, knife, fork, spoon, ..nd rations, A water-bottle and tin cup are suspended on the other side. A Krag-JSrgensea rifle of small calibre and a kuife-bayonet complete the equipment of the 
American soldier. These ligh. acd picturesque uniforms are being made at the rate of 5,000 per day, and supplied to the troops as fast as practicable, ] 
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Whither Are We Drifting? 


MMEDIATELY after the signing of the Spanish peacs 


tw not 


protocol we called attention to the fact that i 


as 
final and conclusive. Secretary of State Day recently 
suid that nothing had occurred since the signing 
the protocol to embarrass the work of the peace commission 
orto endanger the success of the negotiations, and that he 
did not anticipate that it would take longer than six weeks 
We hope 


the Secretary is right, but indications of trouble are clearly 


or two months to conclude a treaty of peace 


manifesting themselves 

The New York Jlerald agrees with us that the third 
article of the protocol, which left the disposition of the 
Philippines to the peace commission, *‘ was a fatal defect, 
and was immediately recognized as such by the American 
people.” The Spanish Senate and the Chamber of Depu 
ties have both adopted the protocol, and it only remains for 
the peace commissioners to meet and agree upon the dispo 
sition of the Philippines. It is said that President MeKin 
ley has instructed the commissioners that they must demand 
the cession from Spain to the United States of the island of 
Luzon, upon which Manila is situated; that Spain must 
guarantee a liberal government to the remaining islands, 
and complete separation of church and state ; grant to the 
United States equal commercial privileges with all other 
nations, exceptipg Spain, in the Philippines ; and agree not 
to dispose of the islands without the consent of the United 
States. These conditions may or may not be aecepted by 
the Spanish peace commissioners, who constitute half of 
the peace commission. Their refusal would lead to a dead 
lock, the outcome of which no one can foresee. 

Germany’s itching palms are waiting for an opportu- 
nity to interfere in our settlement with Spain, and other 
foreign nations are not averse to intruding themselves into 
the complication. A change in the Spanish ministry is 
said to be impending, which may thrust into power a party 
opposed to a settlement on the terms of the protocol 
Sefior Sagasta publicly announces that ‘‘no claims ad 
vanced by the United States after the peace protocol was 
signed will be entertained.” All this is evidence that the 
protocol was not sufficiently definite and comprehensive. 
Spain admits that it agreed to the evacuation of Cuba and 
Porto Rico, but it raises a question as to who shall assume 
the debts of these islands, and who shall pay for the rail 
roads, the government buildings, public highways, and 
other improvements. Spain is under no limit of time, in 
reference to the evacuation of the islands, and it is said 
that the President will insist that it shall have but one 
month to withdraw. Why were not all these points fully 
covered in the protocol ? 

Before the outbreak of war and during our negotiations 
with Spain, it was disclosed that the policy of the Spanish 
nation was to temporize, to secure delay, to resort to strat- 
egy and trickery to gain a point. This should have taught 
our government the lesson of experience, a lesson that 
should have been borne closely in mind when the negotia- 
tions for peace were entered upon. When the peace pro 
tocol was accepted, Spain was at our mercy. Anything 
we had to offer would have been accepted, because there 
was no escape for Spain. Its navy had been defeated, its 
army surrendered, its people were crushed, its treasury 
depleted. The protocol should have included the final de- 
cision in reference to the Philippines. It should have pro 
vided for the cession of the entire archipelago to the United 
States, and left to us their further disposition in case we 
found it inexpedient to retain their ownership. 

The fact that re-enforcements are being sent to Hono 
lulu, within easy reach of Manila, and that three of our 
great battle-ships have been directed to proceed to the 
Pacific coast, shows that the administration is not without 
fear as to the result of the existing situation. Foreign in 
triguers may succeed in embarrassing our government by 
urging resistance on the part of Spain to the terms the 
peace commissioners offer. Unfortunately, the contro] of 
the commission is not in our hands, as it should have been. 
Each nation has an equal number of representatives, and 
if Spain ultimately refused to accept our terms, and if a 
dead lock should occur, a condition of uncertaigty, which 
must greatly embarrass business interests in both countries. 
would inevitably result. 

If our government should be forced to threaten the 
resumption of hostilities, or to make a hostile demonstra- 
tion, it might find it somewhat difficult to enlist volun- 
teers, in view of the sad experience of the army at the close 
of the war. From the political standpoint, nothing could 
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e unfortunat f tl Repub in part it the ap 
proach { t sthant have the peace n tiations 
Tall 1 whole ori part It is hoped that the inticipation 
nt tr ible mav not | realized, but all the anxieties of the 
situati might hea been avoided had the peace protoco 
t npiet nd prehensive is it should have been 


Come, Splendid Peace! 


Come, splendid Peace 


Com with thy white wings brooding 


Befor us lies 

In all its beauty splendid 
Wild war's best prize 

Pence victory attended 


GRACE SHOUP 


Seeking the Cause of Complaint. 


FONE sensible suggestion is made by Secretary Alger 
that the American people should try to brace uy 
the men in our camps, rather than to create dissat 
isfaction and homesickness, and discourage their 

General Alger thinks that 


some of the complaints that have been publishe d are caleu 


public spirit and patriotism 


lated to put the American army ina very poor light, and 
he is right. The men who enlisted went to the front ex 
pecting to meet hardships ; they were inspired by a patri 
otic purpose to serve their country, and newspapers that 
have been trying to make them appear entirely dissatisfied 
with their rations, their officers, and their work are doing 
the greatest injustice to the boys who were ready to fight 
and to die for their country 

General Alger has asked for an official investigation of 
\ thorough inspec 
He is an old 
the Civil 
He is able 
to judge of conditions in camp, and when he says that the 


his ce partment, and has started to make 
tion of all the camps on his own account 


Like President McKinley, he served i: 


soldier 
War with credit and came out of it with honor 


soldic rs are to be given every possible consideration, we 
can take him at his word. He complains that the sending 
of too many dainties to the soldiers has tended not only to 
make the men dissatisfied with their excellent army rations 
but also to injure their health. He finds that the principal 
difficulty in the management of the camps has arisen, in a 
measure, from the recklessness of young soldiers who were 
strong and vigorous when they enlisted, and who seemed to 
think it unnecessary to take extra precautions in a warm 
climate and to carefully obey the laws of health. 

Some of the commanding officers of the regiments have 
made the same observation, and there is no doubt that 
much of the sickness in the camps has arisen from the 
belief of the men that they could expose themselves with 
impunity to all sorts of hardships. The fact that, at some 
of the large camps, certain regiments had but few sick, 
while others near them had crowded hospitals, proves that 
the fault was not so much in the water or food supplies, or 
in the general management of the camp, as with the men 
themselves. All this can be said, while still assuming that 
in some camps, and especially in the hospital departments, 
there was remissness on the part of those in authority, in 
failing to supply promptly and in sufficient quantities the 
soldiers’ needs. But, after all, is it not wiser to encourage 
a helpful spirit rather than a spirit of unrest and demoral- 
ization ? 


More Work—Less Talk. 


THE remarkable and almost unaccountable action of Major- 
General Miles, in publicly inviting a controversy with the ad 
ministration and a court-martial, bas attracted general public 
attention. The boldness of the general’s action, no doubt, arises 
from the confidence he has in the support of ex-Secretary Sher 
man, who is a relative by marriage. Some have even intimated 
that the former Secretary, who bas never had any particular 
love for General Alger, and whose retirement from the Cabinet 
under peculiar conditions probably left but little love for Presi 
dent McKinley, is not averse to the fuss that General Miles has 
created. After all, the public is not so much interested in the 
question as to whether General Miles or General Shafter was in 
command at Santiago. The public knows that the victory was 
won by neither of these well fed, well-clothed, and well-cared 
for generals, but by the brave boys in blue and the jack-tars, 
who did all the fighting and endured all the suffering. If the 
commanding officers would pay a little more attention to the 
care of their soldiers and a little less to contending for the hon- 
ors of victory, the public would be better satisfied, and the serv- 
ice would be distinctly the gainer thereby. 


General Woodford’s Disclosure. 


NEWSPAPERS that are loudest in denouncing President Mc- 
Kinley, Secretary Alger, and others in authority, for willful 
and criminal neglect of our sick and wounded soldiers, are the 
same newspapers which, before the trouble with Spain, de 
manded that war be immediately declared ; that Cuba be made 
free, and that Spain be taught a lesson. The uproar these sen- 
sational newspapers created in the public mind is so recent that 
no one can have forgotten it. 

A great many sensible, but not very thoughtful, persons 
were inclined to believe that President McKinley and the mem 
bers of bis Cabinet were lax, remiss, and altogether too slow in 
assuming a hostile attitude toward Spain. The significant fact 
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is now disclosed by General Woodford, wl vas our minister 
to Spain during the trouble, that! received iurly instructions 
from the United ‘state ern nt that tl American fleet 
would not b ready tor wa “el \ 15th ind that he 
therefore resort very |} ed " ne the neg 
tiations with the Spanish govern nt so to prevent an open 
rupture until the American verpment wa ready to fight 
(teneral Woodford succeeded in hi purpose hur fleet was 
ready for business on th oth of April, and six days later—on 
the 2Ist of Apri war W leclared Had we entered into the 
onvest before that date, no one can predict what might have 
happened But tl thouchtl senpsatio I vspapers hav 
never taken back a word they hav Lidl rit i the al 
leged dilatory conduct of the President and | vd vise t the 
pening of the sti ig 

While it is conceded that some of ou ind wounded 
soldiers have been subjected to needless h Is} no one has 
vet succeeded in fastening the responsibility for thi mdition 
of affairs upon the President or any member of his Cabinet 
The trouble has been with subordinates in the field, and as fast 
as attention has been called to t remissness or incapacity of 
these subordinates, they ha been brought to strict account 

It is time that the public should understand the real situation 
f affairs, and it is time that it should comprehend the purpose 
if the sensational newspapers, which is simply to deprive the 
President and his associates of the glory of the wat 


Burying Our Soldier=-Dead. 


ONE of the immediate results of the sad and shocking revela 
tions made by Cleveland Moffett in LeEsLiz’s WEEKLY last week, 
regarding the wretched manner in which our soldier-dead were 
thrown, without ceremony, into their graves at Montauk Point 
appears in the order given by President McKinley to the quar 
termaster-general, authorizing an expenditure of thirty-five 
dollars for the coffin and services of an undertaker, at the death 


of a private or non-commissioned officer, and that hereafter the 


bodies of all such privates and non-commissioned officers be sent 
to their homes at the government’s expense If such an ordet 
had been issued earlier, one of the most shocking seandals of 
Montauk Point might have been escaped. But it is creditable to 


the administration that it hastened to take action as soon as the 
disclosure was made 


The Plain Truth. 


IT was an inspiring spectacle when 25,000 veterans, at the 
recent encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at Cin 
cinnati, started off on a parade to the lively notes of that stir 
ring and patriotic Southern tune, ‘‘ Dixie.” Who says that the 


war 1s not over / 


It is a little curious that there were just three ship-building 
firms who bid on the recent contracts for the new battle-ships, 
and that the Navy Department has awarded one contract for the 
construction of a ship to each of the three firms. There were 
rumors, before the award of the contracts, of a combination 
among the companies. Perhaps public business, after all, is a 
private trust 


Those who do not believe in capital punishment will probably 
have their opinion on the subject materially changed by the re 
cent tragic incident at Geneva, Switzerland, when an Italian 
anarchist stabbed the Empress of Austria to death on a public 
street. Capital punishment is prohibited in Switzerland, and 
unless the assassin can be extradited to Austria, he will escape 
the death penalty. His horrible crime has caused a stir of in 
dignation throughout the civilized world, and ras led to the be- 
lief that an organized conspiracy exists among the anarchists of 
Luechini, the 
assassin, was an Italian soldier, and after his discharge, in 1896, 


Europe to assassinate the reigning sovereigns 


joined the anarchists and became a wanderer. He was brought 
up in a charity school in Italy, knew nothing of the history of 
his father or mother, and at the age of ten became a street-waif 
Strangely enough, be expresses fear lest he may be mistaken for 
a degenerate, and boasts that he is an anarchist by conviction, 
as if such men were capable of holding convictions of any kind. 


At last an army board has been found with nerve and sense 
enough to report who is to blame for the troubles in camp. The 
report rendered by General Charles F. Rose, General J. P. 
Sanger, and General Charles P. Mattock, to Major-General 
Breckinridge, in reference to the sickness at Camp Thomas, 
Georgia, says that the sanitary conditions of all the camps they 
inspected, with few exceptions, were bad; that they were located 
on rocky sites, where it was impossible to dig proper sinks; that 
lime and disinfectants applied for to the medical and quarter- 
master’s departments could not be promptly obtained ; that no 
lumber was furnished for flooring the tents, except by the men 
themselves, and that the water supply has become so polluted 
that typboid fever is epidemic. Carelessness is charged upon the 
men and neglect on the part of the officers responsible for the 
administration of Camp Thomas, and it is added that neither 
the regimental dispensaries nor the division hospitals are equal 
to the present emergency. The former commander of the camp 
is General Brooke, and it remains to be seen what he will say 
about the matter, and what the government will do about it. 
There should be no hesitation in bringing this case to a focus. 
Is it possible that the generals and the officers in command of 
our troops, riding in palace cars, furnished with luxurious 
quarters in and out of camp, provided with an abundance of 
the best food, and considerable drink besides, overlook the f- ct 
that the condition and welfare of their men require the exercise 
of constant care and attention ? A good commander is sensible 
enough to appreciate that his success largely depends upon the 
heroism of his troops, and that that depends, in a measure at 
least, upon the physical condition of the soldiers. From the 
selfish standpoint, therefore, the sagacious officer sees to it that 
his men are made comfortable, that their food is good, that 
their quarters are clean, and that trey pay close attention to 
the laws of bealth and sani‘ ation 
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‘KEEP in the barn ,’ says Russell Sag the eminent 
New York financier and banker He was talking about th 
fatal stroke of apoplex tained at Saratoga by J. 8. 1 
Stranahan, an eminent citizen of Brooklye, New York Mi 
Sage said: *‘Il was a member of Congress with Stranahan 


forty-five years ago, and he then apparently was not a robust 
man. He has always taken good care of himself, hence the 
long life that he has lived—a life of activity in his business, and 
a life extending beyond the ordinary period of expectation 
There is nothing like keeping at work to keep in health,” added 
the great financier, who but recently celebrated his eighty-third 
birthday, but who is as sprightly as any man of only sixty 
years. Mr. Sage is at his office, down near Wall Street, every 
business day as early as any other man on the street, and stays 
as late as any This has been the custom of his life, and it is 
not surp-ising that it has made him one of the wealthiest men 
in the United States. 

[Two American school-boys have started a movement to 
raise sufficient money to buy a first-class battle-ship, to be called 
the American Boy, and 
now patriotic American 
girls propose to have 
something to say about 
a movement of a simi- 
lar kind. Miss Maude 
M. Mears, of Chicago, 
Illinois, an enthusiastic 
and patriotic young 
lady, who teaches a class 
of boys in the Sunday 
school at Christ Chapel, 
Chicago, had her pati 
otism further stirred b 
the enlistment into the 
service of Uncle Sam of 
five of her pupils. Asa 
result, she watched the 





conduct of the war very 
close ly, in order to kee p 
track of her Sunday 


school scholars. When she saw that two Chicago boys were 


MISS MAUDE M, MEARS. 


endeavoring to provide a battle-ship, to be called the Ame) 
ican Bo:;, she determined to start a similar project for the girls 
of America, and wrote to the Chicago papers, asking them to 
advocate the idea, which they did with great success. Miss 
Mears is the daughter of the cashier of the Great Northern 
Hotel, is an excellent pianist, and a young woman who always 
carries out every enterprise in which she engaces. 
A good many brave deeds may be placed to the credit of 
Charles Morgan, gun-captain of the flag-ship New Yor/:, but no 
one of them has brought 
him so much distinction 
as his heroic work as a 
diver in the wreck of the 
Maine at Ilavana last 
March. Yor this action 
Captain Morgan received 
from the citizens of New 
Orleans, his native city, 
the gift of a jeweled 
sword and a gold medal, 
the first honor of the 
kind conferred upon an 





American soldier during 
the present war. Captain 
Morvan is said to be one 
of the best divers in the 
navy. In the Maine 
wreck he made the un- 
rivaled record of seven 
CHARLES MORGAN, hours a day under water. 
He has been in the marine service over eighteen years, but is 
still boyish in appearance, as his portrait shows. Ile is a true 
Southerner in every fibre, with the bright and vivacious manner 
of his type. 

Greensboro, Alabama, produces brave women as well as 
gallant men. Mrs. Henry J. Gielow, the dramatic reader who 
has made such a success in 
the past two years, was 
born on the old family 
estate, Hazlewood, near 
Greensboro, Alabama, 
now made famous by be- 
ing the birthplace of Lieu- 
tenant Richmond Pearson 
Hobson. They were bap- 
tized at the same font, and 
reared within the fold of 
the same little [Episcopal 

church erected by their 
| own ancestors. Mrs. Gie- 
low’s great - grandfather, 
General Gregory, of Rev 
olutionary fame, was a 
North-Carolinian, as were 
the Pearsons and _ Ilob- 
sons. Mrs. Gielow has not 


MRS. HENRY J. GIELOW. 


sunk a Merrimac, but she 
has piloted her little craft, freighted with two helpless children, 
safely through the tempestuous seas of uncertainty, and has 
landed them and herself above the shoals of despair, upon the 
solid shore of success and public approval. And that within 
the brief period of three years. The women of the South are 
often referred to as indolent and inert, but the history of this 
courageous little woman proves that Southern women can rise 
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to an emergency, and that they possess the progressive spirit of 
the times Mrs. Gielow ha nm immen success, not ily 
her original monologues and lullabies, but as a lecturer She 
has cause to be proud of tl two children for whom she ha 
strugeled so bravely Her daughter Una is exceedingly prett 
and of a high} ician typ Het Rol Lis a lad of 
bearin und t but xteen, \ t l in tl na 
res s | s | n t United Stat umship 
H until d l to go to Cuba t for 
I enant Llobson, w has | n « l tot I | 
Vas a ¢ l it I ai n | I ! i ih 
v I | it iS lnc! W 
Of all t ofl - l t immediate direction of Secre 
tary Alger, probably noi is more intimately a ited with 
the § tary of War in 
the pr tt ibles with 
Spain than two Detroit- 
ers, Colonel Frank J 


Hecker, chief of the 
transportation depart 
ment of the army, and 
Major George H. Hop 
kins, military aide to 
General Alger, who o 
cupics a position of con 
fidential agent milar 
to that of Charles A 
Dana in the Civil War 
Colonel Hecker is one 
of the many millionaires 
who forsook their busi 





n it s to volun 
teer t ir services at tl 
beginning of tl wal 


COLONEL FRANK J. HECKER 
He had been associated 
in business enterprises with the Secretary of War for several 


years, and a knowledge of his unusual executive abilities led 


General Alger to appoint | 1 colonel in th quart iaster’s 
department, and later he was made chief of the trans tation 
department, having under his supervision the transportation of 


the great army of invasion to Cuba and Porto Rico, and also 


the de portatl m of the 


Santiago to their homes in Spain. 


25,000 Spanish prisoners captured at 
Either of these duties was 
a vast undertaking, and few men would have handled them with 
the success that Colonel Hecker has 

Another brave American officer recently lost his life in an 
effort to save those whom he thought to be in danger. The hero 
belonged to the c 
United States Army. Lieutenant 
Henry 8. Morgan, of that corps, 
lost his life August 30th, off Tybee 


Island, while going to the rescue 


rps OL engineers, 


of the shipwrecked crew of the 
Italian bark Noe. The wind had 
been blowing a gale for two days, 
and the No« 
men on board were flying distress- 
signals. A tug could not reach 
them, and they seemed doomed. 
Near by was the United States fort 
at Tybee, where Lieutenant Mor 


had run aground, The 


gan was stationed. Le called for 
volunteers to go to the rescue 
The word was passed about quiet- 
ly. It was feared the commandant 
of the post might object. It did 
not seem possible for an open boat 
to live in such a sea. Five men 
volunteered to go with the officer. 





They were all seamen except him- 
self, but he was the most fearless. 
Ile took his seat in the bow, and LIEUTENANT HENRY ¢, 
The 1 MORGAN, 

1e 


the trip was begun. scuers 
When near the A‘ 
struck the small boat and overturned it. The engineer was 


clothed in his uniform and a h 


never reached the men in distress. a wave 


avy overccat. He went down 
once and rose, made an unsuccessful crab for the boat, and, as 
it slipped away, sank again and was lost. Harry Smith, a sea- 
man, went down at the same time. The four others were res- 
cued the next morning, after being washed ashore, still clinging 
to the upturned boat. Lieutenant Morgan was only twenty- 
four years of age, and was graduated in 1897, He was a Geor- 
gian cnd a first cousin of Lieutenant Stokely Morgan, of the 
United States cruiser Olympia. His superior, Captain C. E. 
Gill_tte, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, describes him 
as courageous, modest, and unassuming, and the finest young 
officer he ever knew. 

The most striking utterance at the recent national confer- 
ence, called at Saratoga to discuss the future foreign policy of 
the United States, and 
kindred topics growin 
out of the war with “pain, 
was that of Judse P. § 
Grosscup, of Chicago, 
whose eloquent and patri 
otic presentation of the 
question provoked fre- 
quent applause. Judge 
Grosscup declared that 
| ‘‘wars are the thunder- 
storms of civilization”; 
} that they clear the atmos- 
phere, and that America 
is now in a new atmos 
phere, in which it can see 
things more clearly than 
ever before. He advocat 





ed the retention perma 
nently of that portion of 
the territory that has been 
occupied by our troops during the progress of the war. He 
asserted that tLe obligations of our duty toward mankind de 
mand that we should hold these positions, to round out the 


JUDGE P. 8. GROSSCUP. 


Judge Grosscup is a man of wide influence 
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moral purposes for which the war was inaugurated, and the 


greater destiny upon whica, as a nation, we are about to enter 


He is a close stu 


dent of affair ind has a highly-trained judicial mind. His 


address at Saratoga ga him a national reputation almost in a 


rhe report from Peking that Li Hung Chang has been 
demand of the British minister, 
mainly because of his partial 
ity to Russia, created a sensa 
tion in diplomatic circles 
where Li Hung Chang has 
1Ol Since won recognition as 
the most active and influential 
statesman in China. General 
Grant, after his tour around 
the world, associated Li Hung 
Chang with Disraeli, Bis 
marck, and Gambetta. He 
spoke of these as the four 
greatest men he had met 
abroad. The recent visit of 
Li Hung Chang to the United Stat 
guished himself chiefly by the number of questions, pertinent 


LI HUNG CHANG 


, during which he distin 


and impertinent, that he asked wherever and whenever he was 
received by our public men, has kept him fresh in the public 
mind, 

Our ambassador to Italy, General W. F. Draper, is one of 
the conspicuous sons of New England. He is the head of the 
great amalgamated 
manufacturing concern 
known as the Draper 
of Hopedale, 
Massachusetts. He 


served as a general of 


Compan 


volunteers in the late 
Civil War; has been a 
member of Congress for 
two terms, and is one of 
the ablest business men 
in New England. His 
family is of [English ex- 
traction, General Dra- 
per’s father and grand- 
father, like himself, were 
noted for their strength 
of character, industry, 
and success in every en- 
terprise they undertook. 





General Draper received 
an excellent scholastic GENERAL W, F. DRAPER. 
education, and then a 
more practical experience in the machine-shops and cotton-mills 
in which his family was interested. Entering the army during 
the Civil War as a private at the age of nineteen, he found him- 
self by deserved promotion the commander of a brigade before 
he was twenty-three years old. At the close of the war he 
became connected with his father and others in the business of 
introducing improvements in cotton machinery. He is prom- 
ineut in a number of profitable New England corporations ; has 
served on the staff of Governor Long, and been prominently 
identified with the Republican party of his State. General 
Draper’s first wife was a direct descendant of General Warren, 
who fell at Bunker Lill, and his second wife was a daughter of 
General William Preston, of Kentucky, who was a major-gen- 
eral in the Confederate army. The selection of General Draper 
was one of the most popular diplomatic appointments made by 
President Mclxinley. 

= Brigadier-General Colby went to the front accompanied by 
his wife, Clara Bewick Colby, who received the first war cor- 
respondent’s pass issued toa 
woman. Mrs. Colby repre 
sented her paper, the Wo 
man’s Tribu Goneral 
Colby—he has lately been 
promoted by President Mc- 
Kinley to a_brigadier-gen- 
eralship—served in the war 
of the Rebellion; he had 
command of a company in 
the Indian war of 1868, and 
he commanded a battalion in 
the Indian campaign of 
1876-8. His home was in 
Beatrice, Nebraska, until he 
was appointed assistant at- 
torney-general, when, with 
his family, he took up his 
headquarters at Washington. 
Iiis young son Clarence is the bugler of Troop K, Third United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, stationed at Camp George H. 
Thomas, Chickamauga Pat he entire family, therefore, are 





BRIGADIER-GENERAL COLBY. 


serving their country, witna 
the exception of a little 
adopted daughter ; but she, 
too, has had some experience 
of a warlike character. Gen- 
eral Colby found her when 
but three or four months old, 
in the arms of her dead 
mother, a Sioux, who had 
been shot on the battle-field. 
On the cap of the child, when 
found, was worked the Unit- 
ed States flag. Zintka La- 
nuni is the name given to the 
little Indian girl by her 
adopted parents. Mrs. Colby 
is of English birth, and is re- 
lated, on her father’s side, to 
Thomas Bewick, the famous 
wood-engraver, and on her mother’s side to General Monk, who 
helped restore Charles IT. to the throne 





MRS. CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
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AN EYE-WITNESS TELLS THI AWFUL TALE OF 
THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN—UNPARALLELED 
BRAVERY OF THE REGULARS—BLOODTHIRSTY 
SPANISH SHARPSHOOTERS KILL OUR WOUND 
ED—A COLORED AVENGER—FRIGHTFUL SU! 
FERINGS—THE GLORY OF VICTORY 


From the elevation to the left of the battery at El Pozo we 
could see the entire line of battle, the line advancing up tl 
steep hillat San Juan. Wheeler’s division was to their right, 
and still further to the right the line of battle extended as far 
as the eye could se The capture of the block-house at San 


Juan was a wonderful sight. Twelve or thirteen men advanced 
beyond the main line. They halted at the brow of the hill 
directly in front of the Spanish intrenchments, and opened fir 
onthe enemy. Ina few minutes they were joined by the main 
line, and they dashed almost into the intrenchments and over 
them. Then the charge on the block-house itself was made 

The entire line went ahead, the men on a dead run, and how 
they did swarm around that block-house! The place was alive 
with regulars, and in a few minutes the Spaniarcs were driven 
back and the stars and stripes waved over the Spanish strong 

hold 

Farther to the right Wheeler’s division were advancing, and 
soon they had taken everything in sight. Captain Paget, of the 
English navy, whe was with us there on the hill overlooking 
the field of battle, puiled out his note-book, and in his broad 
English accent, asked: * Ab! Now what time have ycu ?‘ 
1:30 o’clock |! The entire Spanish stronghold, block-houses and 
all, taken. I have seen very brave troops in my day, but I 
never saw such brave men as these regulars. They are wonder 
ful fighters, these boys of ours.” 

We then started up to the firing-line, and on the way we 
passed our artillery drawn up by the roadside. The captain 
took off his cap and shouted to them the news of ‘‘ our victory,’ 
and the men started to cheer. Others broke down completely 
and could say not one word, so great was the strain under which 
they had been. At [1 Pozo the bospital-lag had been planted, 
and they were attending to the wounds of the artillerymen 
and other soldiers who were wounded during the shelling by the 
Spanish artillery. 

I saw a sight there which for unparalleled assurance and sel 
fishness could not be equaled. A wounded men was being car 
ried to the rear, and after the men came a newspaper reporter 
onadead run. He carried a large camera and was entertaining 
himself by getting in the way of the wounded and taking snap- 
shots. The wounded man just referred to called ont to him, 
“Oh, no ; you don’t care how much a man suifers, or whether or 
not he wants you to photograph him, you unfceling wretch ! 
You will next have a photograph of me in my grave, and I sup- 
pose you will then be happy.” But the reporter paid no atten 
tion, and went ahead with his work regardless of the soldier’s 
feelines in the matter. I recognized him as being the man who, 
to quote his own words, *‘came from Boston at great expense.’ 

We passed on to where the road crosses the stream, and here 
came in sight of the most horrible part of the battle—the 
wounded going back to the hospital. They were shot in every 
way imaginable, through the stomach, through the lungs; 
some had their legs and arms shattered; and there was one poor 
fellow, being assisted by a comrade, who was shot through the 
lungs, while his arm was shattered and a bullet had plowed 
a hole through his hand. A surgeon rushed to him and asked 
to dress his wounds, as he was covered with blood and was so 
weak he could hardly stand. ‘‘ No,” said he to the surgeon; 
“‘don’t lose time on me. There is a man coming just baci 
there who is almost dead ; attend to him first and I can wait.” 
Now this isa specimen of the material we have in the ranks of 
our regulararmy. Is it any wonder they are such desperate 
fighters ¢ 

Here the road was crowded with wounded of the Seventy 
first. Captain Paget asked them if they knew that our boys 
had taken the Spanish intrenchments. They replied that they 
knew nothing of it, and thought we were being defeated ; that 
their regiment was cut to picces and they were not allowed to 
return the fire, but were ordered to remain where they were 
Soon the regulars placed guards all along the road to stop 
stragglers, for in some instances one wounded man would be 
accompanied by six or eight stragglers, but the placing of these 
guards soon put a stop to that. 

The road here, beyond the entrance to the woods, was crowd 
ed with wounded. At the roadside the troops had thrown off 
their packs before going into the battle. There were dead men 
lying on either side of the road, and, to intensify the awful 
misery, the Spanish sharpshooters, protected by the dense foli- 
age, opened fire on the Red Cross helpers, the doctors, and the 
wounded. One wounded man, who was being carried to the 
rear on a stretcher, was shot through the head and killed in- 
stantly. He was a few yards ahead of us. Back of us, in 
front, and on either side came the sharp crack of the Mausers 
of these daring sharpshooters. 

Some Cubans at the roadside were asked to go into the woods 
and clear it of these dangerous men, but instead they seized 
their guns and made tracks for the rear. One of our colored 
cavalrymen came along at this moment, his carbine slung over 
his shoulder. Just then another sharp report to the right of 
the road was heard, and another wounded man went down in 
a heap. The colored fellow looked around and said, ‘‘ Now, 
gemmen, jes’ watch me.” He disappeared in the bushes, and 
ia a few minutes we heard the report of his carbine. Back he 
came with a broad grin on his face. 

‘* Did you see him ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sah; Isaw him. He was in the top of that pal- 
metto, sittin’ there a-watchin’ for mischief.” 

‘Did you fetch him ?” asked one of the men. 

Hiere the colored soldier’s white teeth were shown, and, with 
an offended look, ‘‘ Did I fotch him! He came out of that tree 
head first !” 

This road became more crowded with wounded all the time. 
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THE STORY OF THE WAR.—VI. 


Isaw one awful sight \ shell had struck one man in the face, 
irry ] t WwW LIS € S Lire y iway His b “iy from head 
to t was a mass of 1 bl l, and yet that} ri Vv was 
il t i I n it ] tal stotl real 
N ht « i id st 1 | in 1 | ed | I 
pread t bian t { i 1 i en I awok irl 
next If youn iman lying near me All day 
July t led p Lt ng tg the rear, but nots 

man I t l ‘ 

On me I startca up to joint reziment, but at Bloody 
Bend saw som ld I knew, and they told me I had better 
ie down al ittempt to go no further Two of their number 
had just t 1 shot by the sharpshooters, and here I heard for 
tl t ti the peculiar whistle of bullets close to my head, 

I Lrps ter had marked m How r, nothing came of 
it, an | the next day atncon I found the + nd regulars, and as 
a truce was on we lived in peace until July 10th. This was the 
last big fight, and the surrender followed, and the campaign 
before Santiago was at an end. 


HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


The Dead at Camp Wikoff. 
COMMENTS OF PATRIOTIC CITIZENS ON THE STARTLING EvI 
DENCES OF BRUTALITY AND NEGLECT PRESENTED BY 
CLEVELAND MOFFETT 
THE article by Cleveland Moffett printed in last week’s issuc 
of LesLiz’s WEEKLY, graphically detailing scandalous conduct 


and occurrences at the dead-house and burial-plot at Camp Wi 
koff, has attracted attention all « rthe country The comments 
have been numerous. Ninety-nine per cent. have been of an ap 
proving nature There have been instances, however, in which 
the statement has been made that no good can be accomplished 
by such publications. These have been answered in the inter 
views printed below. Leading and representative residents of 
New York City have spoken for publication on the subject, and 
one of them, Bish Ip Potter. has point d out a way to secure bet- 
ter conditions fer the future. Therefore, the publication has 
already had good effect, because it scems certain that until man 
reaches the high plane when disputes between nations shall be 
settled by peaceful means, wars will continue 


The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, bishop of the diocese of 
New York, commended the article and made a practical sug- 
gestion in reference to a permanent staff for all branches of the 
military service—non-combatant as well as combatant—that 
seems to be of real value. The bishop’s voice was earnest and 
strong while he spoke. ‘‘ Keep at it, and more power to your 
elbow. You have the whole country behind you. In the Civil 
War such conduct and indignities were promptly dealt with. 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Stanton permitted no such things. It is 
anational infamy. We ate disgraced by it—everybody is dis- 
graced by such treatment of sick and dead soldiers It is hor- 
rible and pitiable. We shall never do better until we have a 
rermanent staff in charge of such matters, composed of men 
who are not contractors nor dependent on political influence. 
It is not as if we had not had the Civil War, with all its vast 
exper ence, the most tragical object-lesson of the century ; a 
war so great that it was a school for the world, a practical 
education in the proper manner of caring for the living and 
dead soldiers, All the knowledge then acquired atso great a 
cost seems to have been lost. It appears as if we had no brains 
in the camps. When transportation matters went wrong in the 
Civil War Mr. Lincoln put his hand out and reached for the 
ablest railroad man in the country—the late Thomas A. Scott— 
and made him Assistant Secretary of War. There should have 
been more reaching outin this war for men of experience and 
compassion for all departm« nts. Ido not believe there has been 
any other war in modern times in which the head of the mili- 
tary department was a tainted man. Military men do not crit- 
icise the Secretary of War. They cannot do that, but they can 
think. It is to be hoped that in that direction Gencral Miles 
will force the fighting. I find everywhere gencral exasperation 
on account of the condition of affairs. In the Adirondacks, 
among the guides, and in the shops among workmen, cs well as 
in the business centres, there is indignation. So far es I know 
no re ired officer of the army was called on for counsel, instruc- 
tion, or service of any kind. There are hundreds of them all 
over the country who, while they might not have Lcen able to 
endure field service, would, on account of the experience they 
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obtained in the Civil War, have been very useful in other ways 
We took the sons of Senators and other prominent individuals 
and made them adjutant-generals, generals, and what not, while 
these veteran officers were eating their hearts out. I do not be 
lieve in a large standing army rhe finest thing about the Civil 
War was its ending and the absorption back into ordinary chan 

nels of life of the great armies of both sections of the country 

\ nation that could do that could do anything in peace or war 
If we do not want a large standing army we need a school of 


war with a sufficient permanent staff of adaptable and capable 


men, always studying and teaching everything pertaining to 
urmy work and actual service, from the first step at enlistment 
to the last sad office. The surgeons and the nurses and all who 
have the oversicht of soldiers after they have been wounded or 
become ill, should be trained as well as the officers who lead in 
battle. The regular army should be the kindergarten for the 
volunteers.” 

Rev. Father Ducey, of St. Leo’s Church, said: ‘The ac 
counts I have received from time to time show tbat the burials 
of the dead soldiers at Camp Wikoff have been disgraceful. We 
cannot, however, wonder at the disregard of the sacredness of 
death and the decencies of interment when in this Christian 
nation so much has happened that is disgraceful and criminal 
in the treatment of our soldiers, who are the defenders of the 
honor of their country, and yet it fails because of official neg- 
lect to give them their due honor, I am informed that Chap- 
lain Bateman and Father Heffernan say that something should 
be done to insure decent and Christian burial for our famished 
unto-death soldiers. The people will repeat their words. If the 
government does not soon take positive action in the interests 
of the living and secure for the dead proper interment, a howl 
will go up throughout the country which will terrify those in 
authority 

Dr. Lewis T. Simpson, who has been engaged in the agita- 
tion for improved conditions in the camp hospitals, thought 
that Mr. Moffett’s article should not have been printed.- He 
believed that it would harrow feelings without accomplishing 
good. On the contrary, Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., was emphat 
ically in favor of publicity, and after that cf more publicity. 
He said; ‘* The position I take is that the men responsible for 
the conditions revealed by LESLIe’s WEEKLY should be court- 
martialed and shot. There is no excuse for them. A govern- 
ment with the resources of ours, which has a continent for its 
home, and is possessed of wealth that cannot be computed, 
should have made proper provisions long ago for the right care 
of the sick and the decent interment of the dead soldier-boys, 
Your article is in harmony with the whole story we have been 
hearing, piece by piece, from Camp Wikoff. I have no sym- 
pathy with those who say that the subject should not be agitat 
ed. This is a government of the people. Every detail of the 
public business belongs to the public. Agitation always pre 
cedes reform. The American soldier is entitled to the best in 
every way of any soldier of any nation in the world, and if be 
does not get it a criminal is to blame, for this nation should 
take better care of its soldiers than any other can. We have 
nature for a store-house, and control wealth enough to buy half 
the world. Who is responsible? He cannot escape the right- 
eous wrath of this mighty country. No such incapacity was 
recorded during the Civil War, with all its horrors. Keep at 
this agitation. Speak for the voiceless soldiers who suffered in 
silence and were buried without decency. The American peo- 
ple will see that their cause is not only investigated, but vindi- 
cated in the reorganization of the army of the republic. Yes, 
let there be an investigation, The American people will de- 
mand that in the name of our heroic dead, and for the sake of 
the future progress and life of the nation.” 

Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president of the Fourth National 
Bank, was very busy when the article was brought to his atten- 
tion. Nevertheless he found time to say, ‘‘ A soldier, whether 
dead or living, has earned the most respectful treatment. Espe- 
cially should one who has sacrificed his life for his country be 
laid to rest tenderly and with high-bonors. All I know about 
the interments at Camp Wikoff is based on the article in Lxs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY. I assume it to betrue. I assume also that the 
government will speedily exercise—if it is not already doing so— 
a closer supervision over the places where the dead of the camps 
are buried, and over the men employed there.” 

The veteran General Daniel E. Sickles was altogether reluc- 
tant to give credit to the statements of the article. ‘‘ Dead sol- 
diers,” he asserted, ‘‘ are buried with the honors of war. There 
is a prescribed form to be followed. If there have been omis- 
sions or improprieties the attention of the generals in command 
should have been called to them. Generals Shafter and Wheeler 
are honorable soldiers, and they would not permit dishonor to 
the remains of any of their dead 
comrades in arms.” 

Ex-Mayor William L. Strong 
was saddened by the narrative. 
‘It's a heart-rending article,” 
he said, and he added, ‘‘I think 
[ would be sorry to read it 
again. Yet I suppose it istrue, 
It is written with so much par- 
ticularity of detail and such 
manifest earnestness that I fear 
that deplorable conditions have 
existed at the burial-ground at 
Camp Wikoff. Undoubtedly 
the men in high authority at 
the camp have not kniwn of 
the manner in which the inter- 
ments of the dead soldiers have 
been made, nor of the indecent 
conduct of the men engaged to 
dig and fill the graves. Subor- 
dinates who are »ot soldiers 
must be intrusted with this 
work, andif they failin decency 
and duty the public is apt to 
blame some who are higher in 
position. The men actually to 
blame for lack of respect to the 
bodies of our dead soldiers 
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should be held to a rigid accounting. It makes me sad to think 
of this harrowing article. The attention of the colonel of every 
regiment should be called to the necessity of personally attend 
ing to the proper and respectful interment of all the members of 
his command who may die in camp.” 

Dr. Cyrus Edson looked at the subject largely from a philo 
sophical and professional standpoint Said he; ** 1 have been 
at the camp, and I have no doubt that the story as told in 
LesLie’s WEEKLY istrue. Itis hard to comment upon it. Of 
course it is horrible. Men engaged in that sort of work become 
hardened. It affects their behavior. There is a jargon of dead 
house talk. When a man is dead he’s dead. The earthly hab 
itation has become carrion. The respect that is shown to that 
habitation is, I think, in consideration of living friends and 
relatives. A dead body has absolutely no sentimental value, 
except for those who knew the person—or, rather, the soul that 
was contained in it in life. Asa physician I may take a differ 
ent view than a layman or a clergyman would take. My train 
ing as a physician and my attendance at more than five hun 
dred autopsies have led me to look upon a dead human body as 
merely a wonderful machine that has ceased to operate —except 
when it was the body of a friend or relative. The article in 
LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY, however, teaches a very grave lesson, in 
that it is parallel with other revelations from Montauk Point. 
The injury which has been done to the living is reflected in the 
sentimental injury which has been done to the dead. In the 
autopsy-room I have often noticed frivolity on the part of some 
attendants. When brought in contact with death in a business 
way men talk lightly and frivolously, if they do not feel that 
way. Thatis a curious psychological fact. I think it is due to 
a sort of spirit of braggadocio which impels men to pretend that 
intimacy with death has no effect upon them. It seems to me 
a very instructive and interesting article could be made on this 
subject. At our autopsies we always endeavor to restrain those 
in attendance from unseemly act and speech. The same en- 
deavor, backed by the military authority of the government, 
should be made at camp dead-houses and burial-places. The 
authorities, it goes without saying, ought to prevent any hap- 
pening that would tend to harrow or shock the friends of those 
soldiers who may die in camp. The bad treatment of the living 
is, from a physician’s point of view, more serious, for it is that 
which has helped to fill the dead-houses.” 

Mrs. Russell Sage, of New York City, wife of the eminent 
financier, and a lady who has taken a profound interest in the 
welfare of our soldiers, says: **‘ The story in reference to the 
burial of our dead soldiers is truly heart-rending. I send with 
this a clipping of corresponding sadness from Chickamauga, and 
all is in keeping with the ‘horrors of war.’ I hoped, in the 
beginning, that Congress would foresee all this, as I feel sure the 
President did, for be had been in battles. Like him, I, too, am 
living over the Civil War, and know how trying those times 
were 3ut in view of ** great achievements that have been 
brought about, I am i .t prepared to criticise, for the govern- 
ment has had a tremendous burden, and all has had to be done 
suddenly, as it were. My heart is torn, and my eyes filled with 
tears, for the sick and dying in every camp and hospital and the 
broken hearts in homes throughout our beloved land. The 
graveyard at Montauk seems to be but one of the dreadful inci- 
dents of the short struggle we have had for humanity’s sake. 
Nothing has seemed to me more unnecessary than the wholesale 
loss of life caused by the sinking of the Bourgogne. I have not 
words to express my indignation. Truly, the incompetency 
and bad management shown there should lead us to see that our 
‘ship of state’ could not be everywhere wisely handled in such 
a sea as that which it has sailed in since the Maine, with its 25 
dead, sank in Cuban waters.” 


The Trip to Manila with Merritt. 


SKETCHY RECORD OF A LONG AND LONESOME JOURNEY, 
ENDING IN A Burst oF ENTHUSIASM—A GLIMPSE OF 
CAVITE—SHOCKING PROOFS OF SPANISH BRUTALITY. 


(Special Corre spondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


MANILA Bay, August 10th, 1898.—The Pacific mail-steamer 
Newport was taken from her regular run from San Francisco 
to Panama, and by reason of her superiority selected as the 
transport of the Governor-General and bis staff. Virtually a 
new boat, with new machinery, she was speedy, safe, and com- 
fortable. Promptly at ten o'clock on the morning of Wedues- 
day, June 20th, she slowly and majestically left her dock. As 
she swung out into the bay she received a ‘‘God speed you” 
whose hearty earnestness brought many a tear. Aftera stormy 
three days we began that personal acquaintance which is des- 
tined to continue for many years. The officers constituting this 
part of the expedition, with General Merritt, were as follows: 

Personal staff—Major Lewis H. Strother, United States Volunteers, 
acting aide; Major Harry C. Hale, United States Volunteers, acting 
aide ; Captain T. Bentley Mott, United States Volunteers, aide. 

Department staff—Brigadier-General J. B. Babcock, United States 
Volunteers, chief of staff and adjutant-general ; Major S. D. Sturgis, 
United States Volunteers, assistant adjutant- general; Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. A. Whittier, United States Volunteers, inspector-general ; 
Lieutena:.t-Colonel Enoch H. Crowder, United States Volunteers, 
judge advocate ; Lieutenant-Colonel James W. Pope, United States 
Volunteers, chief quartermaster: Lieutenant-Colonel David L. Brain- 
ard, United States Volunteers, chief commissary of subsistence ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Heury Lippincott, United States Army, chief sur- 
geon; Major Charles McCiure, United States Army, chief paymaster; 
Major R. B. C. Bement, United States Volunteers, engineer officer ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles W. Whipple, United States Volunteers, 
chief ordnance officer ; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L. Potter, United 
States Volunteers, chief engineer officer ; Major Richard E. Thomp- 
son, United States Volunteers, chief signal officer ; Major W. A. Simp- 
son, United States Volunteers, chief of artillery; Major W. A. Wads- 
worth, United States Volunteers, assistant to chief quartermaster ; 
Major Charles E. Woodruff, United States Volunteers, attending sur- 
geon; Captain J. M. Cabell, assistant surgeon United States Army 
(retired), assistant to chief surgeon ; Major Charles H. Whipple. pay- 
master, United States Army; Major Charles E. Kilbourne, paymaster, 
United States Army. 

These, with the necessary clerks, made a force of fifty-five. 
The ship also carried three batteries of artillery, of the third 
expedition under Brigadier-General Arthur McArthur. The 
Astor Battery consisted of three officers and ninety-seven men, 
specially selected and enlisted into the regular artillery. Its 
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officers are: Captain P. C. March, first lieutenant of the Fifth 
United States Artillery; First Lieutenant C. C. Williams, sec- 
ond lieutenant Sixth United States Artillery; Second Lieuten 
aut B. N. Koehler, Sixth United States Artillery. The battery 
was armed and equipped by Colonel John Jacob Astor, of New 
York, who was, at our departure, serving as lieutenant-colonel 
and inspector-general on the staff of General Shafter, in Cuba. 
The high grade of men composing this battery is a promise of 
excellent service. Designed for mountain service, and supplied 
with pack saddles, so that the six guns, with the carriages, 
caissons, and supplies can be carried on mules where there are 
no roads, it is particularly valuable for service in the Philip 
pines. It probably contains a higher percentage of professional 
and coll ge-bred men than any organization in the army. 

The personnel of the regular artillery consisted of 200 men 
in each battery, officered by Captain James O’Hara and Lieu- 
tenant P. M. Kessler in H battery, and Captain C. W. Hobbs, 
First Lieutenant M. G. Krayenbubl, and Second Lieutenant 
Lloyd England, of K. In all, there were about 500 officers and 
men. There was, in addition, the Reverend Father F. D. Do 
herty, of the Paulist Fathers, who was recommended by Arch 
bishop Riordan for the delicate task of going among the natives 
of the Philippines to convince them that the Americans have 
not come to take away their religion and make them slaves. As 
war correspondent of the London Times, Mr. F. D. Millet fitted 
into his niche in the party with the ease born of familiarity 
with warlike expeditions. Mr. G, W. Peters, the artist of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY, completes the list of the party making this 
memorable trip to far-off Manila. He is one of the hardest 
workers on board 

The first part of the trip, that to Honolulu, which we reached 
early on July 7th, was really taken up in getting accustomed to 
our confined quarters. 

The most memorable Fourth of July celebration many of us 
had ever attended was upon the upper deck at noon of the Fourth. 
In mid-ocean, on a boat carrying to an oppressed people the 
blessings inherited from the Declaration of Independence, the 
ceremonies were surrounded by a halo of almost divine import 
As Major Whipple read the historic words of the greatest bill of 
rights humanity has yet enjoyed, each sentence seemed full of 
new meanings not before appreciated. After the singing of 
national songs by the glee club of soldiers, the officers repaired 
to a banquet. In Honolulu harbor we found five transports 
coaling, the Indiana, Ohio, City of Para, Valencia, and Morgan 
City. The busiest man in the islands seemed to be the United 
States consul, Mr. Hayward, who had been ceaselessly working 
day and night, getting coal ready for the ships, and it was due 
to his tireless energy that the ships were all enabled to make a 
start the following day. Atnoon Friday, July 8th, the Newport 
left her dock. 

For eleven long, weary, hot, stifling days the ship plowed 
through the water due west, making for Farralone Island, the 
most northern of the Ladrone group. So a series of enter- 
tainments was quickly arranged. The officers congregated on 
the deck after dinner, and the first evening Colonel Brainard 
gave a most thrilling account of his Arctic journeys and his 
dramatic rescue by the ships of Captain Schley, a rescue so 
opportune that forty-eight hours’ delay would have been fatal 
to Greely and all the six survivors of his party of twenty-five. 

The next evening General Merritt described the bravest act 
he ever saw, when Captain Joseph Ashe, of the Fifth Pennsyl 
vania Cavalry, at the head of his squadron, forded the Rapidan 
at Raccoon Ford to find out whether the works on the opposite 
side were occupied. Seeing evidence that a force was hidden 
here strong enough to destroy his whole regiment he motioned 
them back from certain death, proceeded alone, and received 
the fire of the whole force. He miraculously escaped, rode 
along the shore and plunged into the river to return, when the 
Confederates, in appreciation of his daring courage, stopped 
firing and cheered him until he had joined his command in 
safety. A talk on ** Degeneration” by the writer occupied one 
evening, concerts by the soldiers’ glee club, and an evening de- 
voted to songs brought us to the Ladrone Islands. The greatest 
enthusiasm was excited by this the first sight of Spanish terri- 
tory. Our journey was now nearing itsend. Long did we ex- 
amine the smoke and flame of the volcano on Farraloue Island, 
a sight so new to every one on board. 

By this time the officers, who daily studied Spanish in a class 
in some nook of the upper deck, had reached such proficiency 
that we could overhear little snatches of conversation in Spanish 
at all times. 

One evening was most delightfully spent listening to an 
account by Mr. F. D, Millet of his experiences as a war corre- 
spondent in the Turco-Russian war, and on another evening 
Major Thompson recounted the events of the campaign against 
the Sioux Indians in 1876. Friday, July 22d. During the previ- 
ous night we passed a point 600 miles due east of the northern 
cape of Luzon, the rendezvous in mid-ocean where we were to 
meet any ship which Admiral Dewey was to send out with 
news, or to convoy us in. Letters were written and sealed, in 
case it should be a returning transport, which would take our 
mail. 

As we sighted the entrance to the bay and passed Corre- 
gador Island, July 25th, catching glimpses of the beautiful 
shores, the clouds lifted more and more, spreading before us 
a panorama of glorious tropical beauty. Every one was alert, 
and every speck upon the water had dozens of field-glasses lev- 
eled at it until its character was made out. First, a few trees 
of Cavité began to rise above the horizon, and then a forest of 
masts came into view. These gradually resolved themselves 
into individual ships, and we made out the long line of our grim 
war- vessels, huge monsters, stretching clear across the bay, the 
Olympia in the centre, on one side the Raleigh, Concord, and 
Petrel; on the other the Charleston, Baltimore, Boston, and the 
captured gun-boat Callao, To our left, the tall houses of Manila 
came into view, and before the city another forest of masts 
gradually separated themselves into individual ships-of-war, 
German, English, and Japanese. 

Within the bay, and protected by the war-ships, was the 
Peking, of the first expedition, the Sydney and Australia hav- 
ing returned. Of the second expedition we subsequently made 
out the China, Colon, Senator, and Zealandia. Several colliers 
and an Australian refrigerator-ship full of mutton and beef for 
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the navy assisted in making a squadron of very imposing ap- 
pearance. Whata beautiful sight it was! 

Suddenly one of our war-ships, which proved to be the Con- 
cord, started to meet us, and in a few minutes a boat was low- 
ered and we were boarded by Lieutenant Hourrigan, of the 
navy, bringing a bundle of Long-Kong papers and such glori- 
ous news that we could scarcely appreciate it. Sampson had 
destroyed Cervera’s fleet ; Camara had returned to Spain ; Ha- 
waii was American territory, and Manila was completely sur 
rounded. Dewey had fought and won the greatest naval battle 
history records. The tops of the masts and distorted funnels 
of the sunken ships gave mute testimony cf the terrible pun- 
ishment meted out to the Spaniards 

As we left the ship it gave us the utmost pleasure to express 
our appreciation of the skill, ability, and courtesy of the officers 
of the ship, who had so ably conducted the voyage. We will 
long remember the genial gentlemen, Captain J. W. Saunders, 
First Officer C. O. Tilden, and Chief Engineer H. W. Dixon, 
who had carried to his post the first Governor-General of Ameri- 
ca’s first colony. 

Cavite is really a double city, on a sand-spit extending into 
Manila Bay. The part nearest the mainland is inhabited by 
thousands of natives, living in their thatched bamboo huts, 
raised on bamboo poles some four or five feet from the ground. 
Separated from this native city, and on the extreme end of the 
peninsula, is Spanish Cavité, a city of substantial, comfortable 
houses, inhabited exclusively by Spaniards, most of whom were 
officers of the army and navy, or civilian officials, clerks, and a 
few shopkeepers. No natives, except servants, were permitted 
to live here. A huge wall protected this city from the native 
town, and between the two cities was a causeway, evidently 
built up, so that it is quite possible that the Spanish city was 
originally an island. On the extreme end of this island is an old 
fort, which from its appearance is quite three centuries old. 

All the residences are two stories high, the lower or basement 
being rarely used on account of the dampness, In the second 
story were large rooms, kitchens, ete. Almost every house has 
a little inclosed garden or area in the rear, surrounded by wings 
of the house, An inclosed balcony is built around every house, 
and it constitutes a gallery which, in the larger houses, really 
amounts to an extra series of rooms. The balcony so protects 
the sleeping-rooms that they are cool aiid comfortable at all 
times. The light is admitted through a lattice of tiny squares 
which were supposed to be ground glass, but they were found to 
be cut from a beautiful flat shell which is found in these islands. 

When the Spanish left Cavité, after Dewey's victory, the na- 
tives crept i: and looted the place, excepting the arsenal at the 
extreme point. Every house was broken into. The altars and 
all the other parts of the churches were wrecked ; even the organ 
of one was torn to pieces. Pianos were wrecked. Only one 
church was saved, the one nearest the dividing wall, and that is 
now presided over by a native priest. In one church we found 
two graves of prominent officials, broken open and bones scat- 
tered on the floor. Under the altar of one church the natives 
dug up a box containing $80,000 in coin. Then the natives 
poured in and took up squatter rights in the very houses where 
they had never been admitted before. Even the priests’ rooms 
attached to the churches were occupied. There must have been 
an enormous clerical colony, and if one church could hide $S0,- 
0U0, what a tax the religion must have been to the poor native ! 

The saddest sight was in the prison where the insurgents are 
holding Spanish prisoners. Here was starvation written on 
every face. They begged from every passer-by, and as they 
held out their hands between the bars and pointed to their 
mouths it was pitiful. Steps are being taken to feed them. 
The prisoners held by us are kept at work and well fed, and as 
a rule are positively happy. They are mostly mere boys, some 
of whom are even childish, and these speak volumes for a gov- 
ernment which has so little regard for the people as to send such 
children to war. Aguinaldo holds nearly 3,000 prisoners—some 
say 5,000. They are kept in the provinces, and we can only 
dread their treatment, for if those kept here receive only a 
handful of rice a day, those away from critical eyes surely fare 
worse. ” ; : 

Equally horrible was the visit to the insurgent hospital, 
where the sick prisoners are kept. Here Death had his clutch 
on many a throat. What a dreadful picture it was—some, of 
course, incurable, but the majority no doubt might have been 
saved if taken in time, and some even now were amenable to 
treatment. But the doctor in charge, a native, said he had no 
money and was badly handicapped for necessaries. Cases need- 
ing operation were drifting on to the inevitable end. The build- 
ing itself was not fit for sick men, even though it had been built 
and used as a civil hospital while the Spanish were there. The 
utter defiance of all sanitary laws and the foulness of part of 
the basement were sad commentaries on the abilities of the 
physicians. 

In Fort St. Philip we found two typical dungeons of the dark 
ages. Each was in the wall and was entered by a narrow pas- 
sage, just about big enough to crawl through. It ended about 
six feet from the floor of the cell. The latter is about six by 
eight feet and horribly foul. Human bones are said to have 
been found in both, and this indicates that deaths have here 
taken place within fifteen years, for no bone can last that long 
under such conditions. 

One almost shuddered as he passed the place of execution in 
one corner of this fort. The culprit faced the wall and was 
fired at by a squad of soldiers. The wall was fairly peppered 
with hundreds of holes, and we picked out one bullet with a 
pen knife. Some of the holes were recently made, and the great 
number shows what a contemptible estimate a Spaniard places 
on all human life except his own. Yet some of the soldiers 
must bave been tender-hearted and must have rebelled at their 
revolting duty, for many of the bullet-holes are too wild and 
wide of the mark not to have been shot so by design. As we 
look back to our visit to this Spanish fort it seems like a horri- 
ble nightmare. If the mute walls could only tell all they have 
witnessed in three centuries, what a horrible tale they could un- 
fold. Surely a just God will wrest from Spain forever her op- 
portunities to do evil. No colony should be left to this degener- 
ate nation, and humanity and the whole civilized world would 
loathe us if we returned these islands to their former bloodthirsty 
masters, C. E. W. 
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Brothers in Bravery. 


THE DEADLY CHARGE OF THE SEVENTY-FIRSI 
By MAIBELLE JUSTICE 

THE gray hcrse was down 

He was able to distinguis n the side of the hill the big ani 
mal striving to regain his feet Ye he was up now and shak 
ing his powerful body free of the dust, but he was riderless. An 
other roar of artillery filled the air and the sky was thick with 
tlying missiles—the ground once more strewn with screaming 
dying men. With one mad dash through it all, Private John 


was able to reach his brother's side 
The captain lay on the ground, bis head supported in a young 
His brave right 


before had waved his sword and 


soldier’s arms. He was gasping spasmodivally 


arm, which but a moment 


beckoned his men on to victory, was torn from his elbow, and 


hanging by a single thread, lay on the ground beside him 


Bewildered, terrified, and appalled at the awful sight, Pri 
vate Kerfoot dropped on his knees to the ground 
My God, Joe, y 


It was all he could say 


u are wounded !” 


, and even that was choked by the sob 
of his terror 
It was a moment before the wounded man opened his eyes 
He smiled when he saw the anxious face ab 
** John, old boy,” 


ting too much of it.” 


ve bim 


he whispered, weakly, ** 1 guess we 


are get 
** But you are badly hurt ; 
‘**Tt’s no use, brothe I fe 
He moved 


I must get you out of this.” 
| that this is the end.” 
a little trickle of blood, not observed be fore, be 
crawled in and out the 
little ruts of dirt till it reached Private John’s knee, 

His brother's life-blood ! 


gan to creep out from underneath and 


The thought struck him an agonizing blow. 


‘For God’s sake, my brother, let me carry you out of this 


He looked hurriedly over the furious battle-field. ‘* My God 

he cried, and covered his face with bis hands. The enemy had 
gained a position and was pushing on to the spot where his 
brother lay. They were not more than thirty yards away. In 


a moment more they would trample him to death 

The captain raised his hand. 
wounded like you 
off part of this hand 
had lost the other arm 


‘It’s no use, John; I am 
A plece of shell had taken 


He did not seem to realize yet that he 


see, but worse.” 


** A shell burst right in front of him,” said the young soldier 
‘*Tt’s a wonder he wasn’t killed outright.” 

‘** Look !” he said. He 
** Poor old fellow 
Bending his handsome neck, the gray animal was endeavo1 


Captain Kerfoot smiled. was trying 


to point toward his horse. he knows.” 

ing to reach back to nip with his nervous lips a wound in his 
trembling leg. This, apparently, however, seemed to be the 
only wound the horse 
the horse only one look. 


had received. But Private John gave 
He tore a strip of bandage from his 
pocket, and finding this insufficient, with the help of the young 
soldier was able to rip out his own flannel shirt-sleeves. Making 
an impromptu bandage, he 
wounds, 

At length the captain spoke. 

** John, who is in command now ? 

**T do not know.” 

** Where is Lieutenant Clark ?”’ 

** Down.” 

‘* And Lieutenant 

** Down.” 


quickly applied it to his brother’s 


Darrell ?” 


** Sergeant Crosby ”” 

** He’s dow n, too, Joe.” 

Captain Kerfoot struggled to raise himself. 

**Down? All down?’ 

‘Yes ; they’re all down—dropped like picked targets. God 
help us, Joe! I’m afraid there won’t be anything left of the 
Seventy-first.” 

**My God! Then the regiment is without a commander !” 

** Yes, but the boys are doing for themselves. They are fall- 
ing one to every dozen—but, thank heaven, they’re fighting like 
demons. They are picking the Spaniards off by the hundreds— 
but it ain’t through yet, Joe—it ain’t through.” 

Captain Kerfoot gave a fleeting glance over the smoky field 
—agonized and yearning. He was recovering from the syncope 
of his shock, and his wounds were being visited by terrible 
pain. “Jobn! John! I fear [ am going!” Private John 
wiped the tears from his eyes. ‘‘ It can’t be that bad, Joe.” 

** Yes, you must go in my placé, John—the regiment’s with- 
outa leader. You must take my horse and goin mystead. No 
one will ever know the difference. Take my hat—take my 
sword. The boys will think it’s me. Go—Jobn Kerfoot, as 
your superior officer, not your brother, [command you. Don’t 
fail to encourage the boys. ‘Tell them it’s for their altars and 
their hearths !” * 

The wounded captain fell back unconscious. 

** Stay with him—never leave him,” said John Kerfvuot to the 
young soldier. 

**T will, sir.” 

Then Private John quickly unbuckled the sword from the 
captain’s waist and bound it around his own. Placing on the 
other's hat, he bounded for the gray horse. Ata word from the 
low voice, so like bis master’s, the big animal plunged into the 
skirmish again. A flame of fire bursts from the horizon, and 
he was ushered into his new command by a rolling of cannon and 
musketry. Between the puffs of smoke he is able to distinguish 
the enemy’s position ; they are terribly broken in rank, and it 
seems a retreat is imminent. Although the enemy looks to be 
greatly outnumbering them, the American fire is growing more 
hot and effective every moment, and when the heavy line of 
blue smoke rises over the breastworks it is plainly seen that the 
enemy has dashed back for these protections again 

Running along the lines, John Kerfoot yells at the top of his 
voice ; 

** Fix bayonets !” 

There is a wild shout and another mad rush up the hill. 


* * Pro aris et pro focis *\—For their altars and their hearths — is the 
motto of the Seventy-first. 
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** Courage, boys |! 
now. Chop them down !” 

With a couple of bounds, seemingly, they 
intrenchments and ran into the 
output of Spanish bullets 


Spanish very 


dragon The never ceased Un 


flinching, the Seventy - first never slackened bayoneting the 


enemy till they began to turn and flee in confusion. All the 
supports were with the Americans now, lending confidence to 
the weakening regiments The Sixth, Thirteenth, and Six 


still fighting like tige 
ready to take the prisoners. 


teenth wert s, supplemented by the cay 


ilry, who were Behind came the 
sound of hundreds of running feet The reserves were making 
the hill 


Once again John Kerfoot came to the front of the regiment 


How encouraging was their heavy tram] 
This time he was afoot, hatless and swordless, his bare, shirtless 


arms covered with blood. His big horse had gone down from a 
single shot of a Mauser bullet 
‘* Take the intrenchments ! The re-enforcement is here. We 


i? 


have plenty of me 

There is another pour of murderous fire and a dash of a dozen 
Here 
the last mortal combat of that memorable July Ist takes place 
Che fight is face to face 
volver by the butt end of gun 


yards takes the soldiers over the Spanish breastworks 


bayonet is met by fierce machete, r 
enemy kills enemy at an arm’s 
distance. 

All at 
only an irregular booming of the field-pieces, as the swift whirt 


once a strange bush falls over the battle. There is 


ing of the enemy’s machine-guns has ceased. 


Then comes that wondrous cheer of victory! Exhausted and 
Dying at their posts, 


the other half has 


breathless, the regiments cease firing 
half the enemy lie strewn over the ground 
retreated 
The day is done. 
x * x * * * - * 
When, at Kerfoot little 
thicket, the faithful young soldier still sat in silent vigilance, 


nightfall, John returned to the 
but the head of Captain Joe Kerfoot no longer lay in his arms. 
Another look told 
him why his brother’s head no longer lay in the young soldier’s 
All that was mortal of Joe 
dignity of soldier clay. 


\ quiet figure reclined a foot or so away. 
arms Kerfoot lay in that -ong 
A hat was drawn over his white face. 

Jobn Kerfoot fell on his knees at his dead brother’s side. 

‘‘ Were it not in war, I would avenge his death,” he sobbed, 
‘for he was all I had in this earth! As a mother gives her 
only son, so I must give my only brother.” 

The young soldier bowed his head, Such scenes as these were 
new to him. 

‘* What’s that, captain ?” 

Another voice broke the reverential silence 

Jobn Kerfoot looked up and saw the general of his division 
standing over him 


a gruffer voice 


’ 


‘Iam not the captain, general ; there he lies.’ 
John Kerfoot pointed to the silent form. 

The general raised his brows 

‘‘ Not the captain! Who in the name of are you, 
then ?” 

‘Lam his brother.” 

‘* But I saw you not an hour ago—at the front—there with 
those bloody arms of yours—sleeves torn out of your coat— 
horse shot from under you—leading the boys up to the breast 
works !” 

‘“T am only Private Kerfoot, general— Captain Kerfoot’s 
twin brother. Captain Kerfoot is no more.” 

There was a little silence. John Kerfoot wiped the tears from 
his brimming eyes. So did the general 

‘*Captain Kerfoot still lives,” said the gruff voice ; 
in you, my boy. God bless your soul, Ill recommend you for 
his vacancy to-morrow—to-night. Take my word for it, Pri- 
vate Kerfoot, you’re an bonor to the Seventy-first—an honor to 
the whole army !” 


For now he understood. 
**he lives 


THE END. 


The [lilitia and Coast Defenses. 


Ir has long been known that the coast defenses of this coun- 
try are inadequate both in strength and equipment. Gradually 
we have been remedying these deficiencies, but the cry has late- 
ly been raised that even in their incomplete condition we have 
Mod- 


not a sufficient military force properly to man our forts, 
ern cannon of great size are 
yearly being constructed and 
placed in position, and yet we 
have not artillerymen enough 
to care for them suitably, let 
alone using them effectually 
in the emergency of war. 
Doubtless time will vindicate 
the wisdom of an enlarge- 
ment of our small standing 
army, which forms so very 


slight a percentage of our 
rapidly - increasing popula- 


But there 
have been a serious laxness 
It is stated that 
the proposed new regiments 
-which would number in all 
1,600 men — cannot be thor- 
oughly instructed and drilled 
in the use of the monster 
guns so as to render effective 
service in the seacoast fortifi- 
cations in less than a year. 
And yet that number of 
men could have been detailed 
for this work from the artil- 
lery already in 
service, who have been train- 
ed in the use of field-artillery, 
and could therefore quickly 
learn to handle the larger 
ordnance. Even men from 
the regular infantry might 


tion. seems to 


somewhere 


regiments 


We've got the first real sight of the enemy 


had reached the 
teeth of the 
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have been set to the task, with far speedier results than in the 


case of raw recruits. In the exigency which now confronts 
the nation, well-trained soldiers should have the preference as 
fortification defenders 

The handling of heavy artillery should not ntinue 
as it appears to be at present—the weakest point in our defen 
sive system. Competent garrisons along the ist will be 
come more and more necessary fortifica crow in 
number and armament The proposed incre int regular 
artillery should be supplemented by detailing year to our 
forts a certain number of militiamen for at least a few weeks’ 
practice in the manipulation of the bi ins This would 
develop in time a considerable artillery reserve which could 
quickly be made entirely proficient should we ever be forced 
into a bloody conflict. The need of a naval militia—a reserve 


from which the navy can draw trained recruits in time of war 


is as evident as the necessity of having national guards asa 


support to the regular army. The value of such a body of men 
has already been demonstrated in the very few cruises and the 
limited opportunities for practice, in the details of the naval 
calling, afforded to the naval reserve, now enrolled in seventeen 
of our seaboard and lakeboard States. It is probable that Con 


gress will increase the appropriation for this branch of our de 


fensive service, and it is not unlikely that the bill for the con 
struction of several torpedo-boats for the use of the naval 
militia will become a law. Certainly it should, unless some 
method equally good and less expensive can be devised to give 

The 
total number of the naval militia is now only 4,445, officers and 


the naval reserves indispensable training on sbipboard. 


men, but the possession of a fleet of its own would so dignify 
this service as to attract to it a large number of picked men, 
and its efficiency would be greatly enhanced. ‘ineSe vessels 
, but would 
also be of practical utility in the event of the outbreak of hos- 


tilities. 


would not only serve as drill-sbips in time of peaci 


How Colorado Helps Her Soldiers. 
SENATOR WOLCOTT AND 
STORY OF THEIR 
TERTAINMENT, 


Mrs. WoLbcotr, S1mRRED BY 
SOLVIER-BOY, GIVE A 
WHICH NETs OvER $10,000. 


THE 
UNIQUE EN 


SENATOR and Mrs. Edward O. Wolcott threw their country 
home, Wolhurst, open to the people of Colorado Saturday 
afternoon and evening, August 27th, in a f¢éte for the benefit Uf 
the sick and wounded soldiers of the American armies and the 
wives and families of soldiers needing assistance. The fé/e was 
given under the direction of the Soldiers’ Aid Society of Col- 
orado. 

It was a charitable undertaking on a great scale, and par 
took, besides, of the character of a social reception which for 
size and splendor was unusual in the West. Between 10,000 and 
12,000 people attended it, coming largely from the select society 
circles of Denver and the State. Upwards of $10,000 was real 
ized for the cause for which it was planned. The money will be 
distributed among the soldiers and those dependent on them, 
regardless of whether they are in the volunteer or regular serv- 
ice, or whether they are from Colorado or elsewhere. 

The originator of the spectacle was Mrs. Wolcott. On her 
return from Washington, in July, impressed with the stories of 
hardship in the military camps and hospitals as related to her 
by her son, Lieutenant Bass, of the volunteers, she conceived 
the idea of appealing to Colorado for a donation that would in 
some measure soften the lot of the nation’s valiant defenders. 
She appeared before a meeting of the Soldieis’ Aid Society and 
offered the grounds and buildings of Wolhurst, to be used as 
the society might deem best. Her only condition in making the 
offer was that all the people of the State should be invited to 
attend the féte, and that for one day and night the place should 
be theirs. 

The offer was eagerly accepted and expressions of approval 
Brigadier-General Sum- 
ner, of the Department of the Colorado, United States Army, 
took the chairmanship of the general committee, and President 
Jeffery, of the Rio Grande Railroad Company, was made socre- 
tary. All the church denominations in the State, the fraternal 
and benevolent societies, the social and philanthropic clubs, the 
military a=d civic organizations, were asked to join in formu 
lating plans, and all accepted places on the committees. Foi 
six weeks the committees worked with a will. 


came from every corner of Colorado. 
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SENDING OUR SICK SOLDIERS 


\ FAITHFUL RECITAL OF 


AMONG the things we will learn to do better when we have 
of sick soldiers. What 


has been done in this respect at Camp Wikoff will serve excel 


fought more wars will be tue moving 
lently, in the main, as a model of what should never be done 
again. 

Let me describe what happened at this beautiful Montauk 
encampment when fear of September gales inspired peremptory 
orders that the weak and suffering be moved to safer refuge 
Let me show, if Iam able to, what befell our Santiago boys 
when they were called upon literally to rise from their hospital 
cots and walk. This much, at any rate, is true and may be kept 
in mind, not for reproach to any one, since all did as well as they 
knew how, but as showing the need of better knowledge in the 
future: In this hurried exodus of the feeble, needless suffering 
was brought upon men who had suffered enough already ; 
convalescent soldiers, with scarcely strength to dress them- 
selves, were left to make painful way on foot to a distant rail 
way station because ambulances to carry them were lacking ; 
lads, burning with fever or emaciated with dysentery, were 
forced to stand in line one hour, two hours, for furlough papers, 
for railway passes, for clothing, for red-tape formalities, until 
they could stand no longer. These same lads were kept waiting 
eight or ten hours at the station for their trains ; they were 
crowded into a bare shed, with only boards to lie on; in many 
instances they were left there all night alone, and even by day 
they were cared for by no one, fed by no one, save some vohun- 
teer women, whose presence was in no way due fo official fore- 
thought. 

Not easily can I forget the sadness of my first visit to this 
Montauk railway-station. In a long boarded structure next the 
ticket-office were about fifty soldiers, stretched on benches or on 
the floor, or sitting up weakly, waiting, a lonely and desolate 
company. Rifles leaned against rough beams, canteens and 
haversacks were strewn about, and many heads rested.on blouses 
rolled up for pillows. There was no groaning or complaining, 
but there were wistful eyes and white, pinched faces. 

Presently a soldier on the floor was taken with a fit and began 
to kick and struggle, his mouth twitching. Three of his com- 
rades knelt on him while a little plain-faced woman chafed his 
wrists and tried to force some liquid between his teeth. Soon 
he grew quiet and was left flat on his back, a handkerchief over 
his face to keep the flies off. 

On a bench near by, huddled in a blanket, was a boy scarcely 
over seventeen. His face was fair as a girl’s. He wore glasses, 
and the warrior hat*on his smooth brow seemed pathetically out 
of place. He was shivering so with a chill that his words came 
in little gasps when I spoke to him. 

‘** How long have you been here, my boy ?”’ I asked. 

‘*S-s-since n-n-nine o’clock,” he said, and his lip quivered at 
the kind word. It was now nearly five in the afternoon. A train 
was just leaving for the city, but he could not take it ; his fur- 
lough papers were not ready yet. The best he could do would 
be to get the seven-o’clock train, and it was a chance whether 
he did that. 

Across the shed a tall Swede lay on a bench, a Red Cross 
pillow under bis head. He had the color of a corpse ; a wet 
cloth was on his forehead, and the little woman noticed before 
was fanning him. When I came near he whispered ; ‘‘ I was 
strong, sir, this morning, but I had to stand in line so long that 
I got weak.” 

‘**Did you come from the hospital ?” 

I had fever.” 
‘* Did you walk down ?” 


‘ Yes, sir. 


‘I got a ride part way on an army-wagon. I walked the 
rest.” 

The little woman put a cup of milk to his lips, and he gulped 
down a few swallows. 

Another soldier staggered in, held by two comrades. They 
stretched him on the floor, and at once he began to vomit, The 
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little woman hurried to him with a basin. She laid him back 
tenderly and bathed his face ; then she gave him stimulant 
‘*T’'ve been throwin’ up blood all day,” he said. ‘* I didn’t think 
I'd ever get down here. I wouldn’t have, either, if the boys 
hadn’t helped me.” 

He closed his eyes weakly, and the little woman worked her 
fan over him. Presently she moved down the line, stopping 
here aud there to moisten a compress, to give milk or port wine, 
to speak a word of encouragement. She was the busiest figure 
in the whole picture, and yet there was nothing of authority or 
self-assertion about her. She wore neither army-hat nor Red 
Cross band, and her manner was almost humble, as if she were 
apologizing to every one for not being better-looking, or better 
dressed, or more skillful in ber ministratious. All this was in 
pleasant contrast to the style of certain aggressive philanthro- 





FURLOUGHED SICK SOLDIER, WORN OUT BY HIS WANDERINGS 
WHILE TRYING TO GET HIS FURLOUGH RECOGNIZED. 


pists I had met in camp, who let their right hands know with a 
brass band what their left hands were doing. 

‘*May I ask your name ?” I said. 

‘*Oh,” she replied, ‘‘ I’m nobody in particular. I’m just try- 
ing to do a little for the boys.” 

** Are you with the Red Cross people ?” 

‘* No, sir ; they didn’t want me. I wrote to them first, but 
they said they had all the women they needed. So I came, any 
way, and helped Mrs. L——, of Brooklyn. You know Mrs. 
L—? She organized this work at the station.” 

I remembered Mrs. L as the lady who had instructed all 
the newspaper men to report at her tent daily at a given hour. 

‘* Where is she now ?” 

‘*Home in Brooklyn, sick. She worked too hard.” 

‘** And you’re running the whole thing by yourself ?” 

‘‘T’m doing as much as I can, but I have to go away every 
night about nine, because there is no place here for me to sleep, 
and that leaves the boys alone. Besides, I am not a regular 
trained nurse. I only know a little about taking care of the 


sick.” 





‘“Won’t you tell me your name?’ I asked again. 

After a moment’s hesitation she said she would rather not 
give me her nasne ; she came from a little town up the State ; 
she was glad if she had been of any use ; there was nothing else 
tosay. I think our country has reason to be proud of a woman 
like this one. 

Repeatedly, during my stay 
in camp, I visited the railway- 
station, and found the same 
lamentable scenes repeated 
there daily and nightly for full 
two weeks, up to the very last, 
indeed, when a proper organi- 
zation was effected—after the 
worst was over. Then doctors 
and nurses were detailed there, 
hospital tents were put up, food 
and stimulants were provided 
in abundance—all this showing, 
by contrast, how very wretch- 
ed had been the previous state 
of affairs. 

One day at the station I talk- 
ed with another volunteer 
nurse, a woman of different 
type, who, being earnestly ag- 
gressive, had much to say 
worth listening to. She had 
nice eyes and a strong chin. 

‘‘T have been in camp from 
the start,” she said, ‘‘ and have 
seen things almost too dreadful 
for belief. I have seen soldiers 
sent away from the hospital 
who were delirious, and I have 
seen others sent away with 
temperatures up to 105. If 
that isn’t a crime I don’t know 
what is.” 

‘*Don’tthey provide wagons 
er ambulances to carry these 
sick men down to the station /” 
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They do for the worst cases, but many are left to walk 
who haven't the strength to lhere are not nearly enough 
Besides that, 
ambulances are used about the camp for all sorts of purposes ; 


ambulances to carry all the men sent away 


they bring up ice and meat in them ; they use them as convey 

ances for officers’ wives ; and it’s only the other day that I met 
an ambulance coming up the hill with two priests in it who 
wanted to get to camp. And at that very moment three hun 

dred sick men were waiting in the hospital trying to reach the 
station, or some of them staggering along on foot. You can see 
them any day, poor, white-faced men, stumbling on through the 
dust or sitting by the wayside where they have fallen.” 

This was but one of many statements that came to me bear- 
ing out this miserable state of affairs. And I was able to judge 
of the truth myself by what came under my own eyes. It is 
about two miles from the general hospital to the railroad-sta- 
tion, a winding, hilly road, deep with gravel and sand in parts 
and clouded over its whole length with dust from mule wagons 
without end and galloping troopers. Along this road came sol 
diers, morning, noon, and night, carrying their bundles and 
equipment, pushing on bravely under the burning sun. Some 
of them were well, some were ill, none of them were very 
strong ; a man can’t be when he is just back from Cuba. And 
I often saw the weak ones lagging by the way or waiting ona 
hillside for the strength to go on 

About five o’clock one afternoon, as 1 was riding up to camp, 
I passed a soldier who had stopped at a swampy place where 
the road divided, and was squatting on a board, looking down 
at bis foot ina dull way. When I got him to speak he said he 
was waiting for his adjutant to bring him his furlough. 

‘* Where are you going ?” I asked. 

‘To Spokane, Washington,” he said, *‘ but I won't get there; 
those —— money-making devils will never pass my papers.” 
Then he explained that he meant the civil-service clerks over at 
the quartermaster’s department. 

‘‘What have they done ¢” I asked 

‘* Done ?” he said, adding a string of oaths ; ‘‘ why, they made 
me walk from camp down here four times, twice down and 
twice back. That’s what they’ve done, and now I'll have to do 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE UNRECOGNIZED FURLOUGH. 


it again, and I can’t; I ain’t strong enough. It takes me an 
hour to go one way.” : 

I thought he was going to break into tears, but he found 
relief in cursing the civil-service clerks over again. 

‘* What was the matter with your furlough ?” 

‘**T don’t know ; nobody knows. First it was one thing, then 
it was another thing. The last time it was because I didn’t 
bring the sergeant-major’s application pinned fast to it ; the 
time before it was the signature. Some say furloughs must be 
signed by the chief surgeon ; some say it’s the ward surgeon, and 
some say any old surgeon will do. But they keep sending me 
back, and it’s a 





-shame. Once they sent me back because 
some —— —— up at camp hadn't copied on it this here.” 
He drew the furlough from his blouse and pointed to some 
words written in between two of the lines, They were partly 
illegible, but I made out that it was merely a reference to gen 
eral orders, such a paragraph, such a section, of the Army Regu 
lations, which allowed this sick soldier to go home—the purest 
kind of red tape, in short—and four miles and torture was what 
its absence cost the man. I reproduce his furlough herewith, 
with the clerk’s markings upon it, and I hope that somebody in 
some department of this government will find out and explain 
why such things are tolerated. 

I went over to the quartermaster’s department— another 
shed, half a mile from the station. Here each soldier must come 
for his railway transportation and his food allowance of $1.50 
per day while on the journey. In the first place, there is no 
reason, that any one can find out, why this office was set up so 
far from the station ; there was surely no advantage in making 
the boys walk that extra half-mile and back. And once inside, 
I was struck by the disproportion between the four clerks 
writing there and the large number of. soldiers waiting in line, 
sitting on sugar-barrels, most of them. Had there been twenty 
clerks to do the writing instead of four, it is plain that weari- 
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me delay would have been avoided Nor is it evident why 
k men need have attended to these record matters at all 
had t been a little sicker they could not have done it, and 
then some one else would have done itfor them. Might not that 

im nsideration have been shown them as convalescents ? 
r and other questions I put to Colonel Forwood, who had 
urge of all things in the camp pertaining to the sick. It is 
ful if a more efficient man for the place could have been 
ind It is certain that no one is more conscious than he that 
iany things should have been better done, and many things not 

done at ail 

You're quite right,” he said, ‘*‘ about the suffering caused by 
delays in furloughs. We have tried one plan and we have tried 


another to stop it, but nothing succeeds very well You see, 


s are under the 
them 


those cle Treasury Department, and I have no 


authority over [suppose they are worked to death and 


grow indifferent after a time. There ought to be more of them.” 
Is it true, colonel, that men are being sent away who are 
tou sick to be moved 
‘I'll tell you about that,” he said ‘Of course we want to 


thin out the camp as fast as possible, because of severe weather 
that is coming on, and then there has been the rush of men from 
arriving transports, who had to have places found for them 
vet 


B 


But the fact is, the boys themselves have been most eager to 


away on furloughs. You see, every sick soldier may have a 





CHAPLAIN AIDING A SICK SOLDIER TO GET TO THE STATION. 
furlough if he is well enough to take it, with free transportation 
to his home and back. Well, they get thinking about their 
wives and sweethearts and the old folks, and about the good old 
griddle-cakes and pumpkin-pies they would like to eat again, 
and they get nearly crazy to goaway. They beg the doctors so 
The doc- 
and the 
boy braces up and declares he is ; he can make the journey all 
right ; he is sure of it 
lough, and the next day the boy finds when he gets down to the 


hard for furloughs that it is not easy to refuse them. 
tor says, ‘ But are you strong enough to go, my lad ? 
So perhaps the doctor grants the fur- 


station that he has overestimated his strength, and then a col- 
lapse comes ; or perhaps it is a case of intermittent fever, which 
shows itself every other day, and the day of his departure is the 
bad day. All these things must be taken into consideration.” 


‘But should not the men be brought to the station in ambu 


lances ?” 

** Of course they should, and we are doing the best we can to 
have it so, but the demand for ambulances goes beyond the 
supply. We have to use them between the regimental hospitals 
and the general hospital, between the detention camp and the 
general hospital, between the transports and the general hospi- 
tal, and that does not leave enough for service between the 
station and the general hospital. I madea requisition on Wash- 
for twenty ambulances, some time ago, and in due 
course twenty ambulances arrived here, but they came with- 
out harness, or horses, or drivers, and so they have been lying 
Besides that, a number of am 
bulances have been smashed in one way or another, so that the 


ington 


in the corral absolutely useless. 
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number available keeps diminishing We have about twe 
running to-day carrying sick soldiers down to the Ji 

That same afternoon I spent an hour or so down by t 
wean, watching the working of th ambulances as the lrew 
up with their loads through the heavy sand. Dr. Jones was i 
charge, and a detail of forty men assisted him. Here, at least 


was something admirable, and in fine contrast to what I had 


seen at the station. Nota sick soldier was allowed to walk even 
the short distance from ambulance to steamer ; a man assisted 
him on either side, and stretchers were at hand for those toc 
feeble to go upright Once on the deck, the men were taken in 
hand by nurses and helpers and laid comfortably on cots ; they 
were as well off asif they were in a fully equipped hospital 
Alas ! this, too, was one of the improvemcxts In transportation 
and organization that should have been made weeks before 

‘Ts this not an infinitely better way,” I asked the doctor, *‘ of 
sending sick men to the city than by this miserable railroad, 
where they are not even sure of seats /” 

‘Of course it is, but that is one of the mysteries of thi 
camp,” said the doctor. ‘‘We might have been running hos 
pital steamers every day and avoided all the annoyance and 


suffering of railroad transportation, but there were people highe 
up who said no, and so the Long Island [Railroad has reaped 
a harvest and our soldiers got the worst of it. I 
to New, York empty the 


other day, although telegrams were sent to Washington almost 


Suppo e you 


know that the Missouri was sent bac 


begging that her cool, comfortable decks, with their hundreds 


of cots, be utilized in taking away the sick. The order came 


back to use the Long Island road and let the hospital-ship return 
without soldiers, 
there 


beat them, though. Yesterday 


were a hundred weak soldiers up at the station, Illinois men, 


“Tl tell you where | 


waiting for a special train to take them to New York. I found 
this out while I was chasing up a stray ambulance. I saw how 
tired and sick the boys wer They had been waiting thre« 


hours for their train and nobody knew how much longer they 
would have to wait, so I took the law into my own hands, or 
mother’s son of the 
lot aboard the 
I knew 


and expected to get into 


dered our ambulances up there, put every 


hundred men into them, loaded the whole Shin- 
York by water 
well 1 had exceeded my authority, 
trouble, but I couldn't stand the 

‘Pretty soon a Long Island Railway official came blustering 
dock and wanted to know what in 


necock, and sent them to New very 


white faces of those soldiers 


over to the I meant by 
running off with his soldiers. He said I would get called down 


pretty hard for it. I told him that they were not his soldiers 





LINE OF MEN WAITING FOR CLOTHING, 


at all, but Uncle Sam’s soldiers, and that I would take a calling 
down from my superior officer, but not from any cold-blooded 
railroad-agent. He walked later told Colonel 
Greenleaf what I had done—you know the colonel has just come 
on from Porto Rico to stir things up here. Well, sir, the colonel 
just slapped his hand down on his knee and said : ‘ By thunder, 
Jones ! I like to meet a man once in a while who can use his own 
judgment. You are all right.’” 

I fancy it would have been better for a great many people, 
certainly better for our sick soldiers, if there had been more 
men about Camp Wikoff, these recent weeks, with sense enough 
and courage enough to do like Dr. Jones—that is, use their own 
judgment. 


off, and on I 


And while I am commending people let me not forget the 
good workers of St. Jobn’s Hospital, Brooklyn, who have or- 
ganized the one bright spot in the dreary, weary waste of Long 
Island Railroad incompetency. For weeks sick soldiers, or those 
who had been made sick by vexations and delays, were bumped 
and jolted home with a waiting and waiting and waiting on 
rusty side-tracks near towns with queer Indian names, crowded 
into antiquated cars, not allowed to pay for seats in the parlor- 
car lest some Ammagansett commuter be disturbed (this is a 
fact in my own knowledge), left for five or six hours without 
stimulants or nursing, and brought into Long Island City at 
last, hours behind time, with much harm done them from the 
journey; then suddenly these Christian, thoughtful people 
learned of this crying scandal, learned that men were being 
carried off the trains balf-dead with exhaustion, and deter- 
mined to try for better things. Why not run large express- 
cars on these trains, they said, the floors spread with clean 
straw for the soldiers to lie on? Why not have doctors and 
trained nurses in attendance, so that the :ick might be cared 
for on the way ? Why not substitute something more humane 
for this barbarous car-packing ? 

It took pressure from high places to bring this change about, 
but the thing was finally done—or at least the new plan was 
thoroughly tested. 
ranged as just indicated, were attached to regular trains, and 


Once every week several express-cars, ar 


iferin idiers were put down com- 
fortabl vithin a bundrcd yard f the Brooklyn hospital, 
they would be i for until health was restored. Un 
rtunat | t went in this way a hundred went in the 
1 way li t I n ! ip excursion They were 
irists—from San Juan h 
And let not forget, either, Dr. Boyer, of Ward IF, in the 
l ’ I tood up in the face of his superiors and 
I 1 both pla ind putation in the interests of his sick pa 
tients For da he had been shocked by the defective organi 
ition of ther lical servi No chloroform, for instance, in 
the whole detention camp, and men to be operated upon fri 
quently ; doctors without hypodermic syringes, and sufferers all 
ibout them in unbearable pain 
One afternoon he was summoned in haste to administer mor 


phine to a patient from another ward who was just being carried 


away on an ambulanc He saw that the patient’s body was 
covered with sores and ulcers, and that he was in a state of ex- 
treme feeblen 

Chis man is in p madition to be moved,” he said. 

‘* The man has got to be m dad,” was the re ply ; ‘those are 
the orde: 

‘ Well,” said Dr. Boyer if this man is moved now he will 
die on his way hom If he was in my ward I[ would pot let 
him go.” 

Then he administered the morphine, and the poor fellow 
was hauled away [wo days later word came back that he had 
died on the journey 

A day or so later Dr. Boyer found the same issue raised in 
his own ward An order had come that 100 men be furnished 


from the detention camp for transportation to New York. It 
had been impossible to find so many, and the telephone wires 


were buzzing with angry messages. Finally the chief surgeon 
rode up, with heavy brow, and demanded the cause of the delay 
We can’t send a hundred sick men,” said Dr. Boyer, * be 
ause there aren’t a hundred men fit to send. There are only 
sixty-nine that we can sign slips for 
You can obey orders, can’t you ¢’ said the chief surgeon 
Not if it means taking men out of my ward who haven't 
the strength to go.” 

‘*Then I say this, that I'll cancel the contract of the first 
- doctor in this camp who holds back sick men when we 
want them to go,” 

With this he rode off, and immediately Dr. Boyer sat down 
and wrote the following letter, which will stand on the records 
as one instance of manly protest 

To the Surgeon in Charge De- 
tention Hospital, Camp 
Wikoff. 

Sir:—l respectfully request 


that any order regarding the 
moving of men from my ward 
be made, duly signed and de 
livered, tome. If I know that 
men in my charge are physi- 
cally incapacitated to stand the 
journey and delays en route 
which they are subject to, I 
shall not sign the transfer- 
slips, except. under protest, be- 
fore a competent witness. I 
shall refuse to be responsible for 
any complication after their de- 
livery. | make this statement 
to protect my men and my own 
reputation as a humanitarian, 
man, and physician. The mo 
tive which has prompted me 
to write this is not a presump 
tive one, but is based upon sad 
experience. 
Very respectfully, 

ARTHUR IRVING Boyer, M. D., 
Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Charge Ward F, United 
States Army Detention Hospi- 
tal, Camp VW ikoff, Montauk 
Point, Long Island, New York, 
Septembe r 8th, 1898. 
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And so our soldier - boys 
went home. ‘* Are you strong 


says the doctor, as he moves down the line with 


enough, lad ?” 
orders from Washington in his pocket. ‘‘ Do you want to see 


your people ?’ And by scores the boys reply : ‘* Yes, we want 
to go; What wonder they 
answer thus when it is a question of seeing wife or sweetheart, 


or the old folks, after many months? And nothing to pay! So 


certainly we are strong enough.” 





SICK SOLDIERS PATIENTLY WAITING BY 1HE HOUR, AT THE 
STATION, FOR DELAYED TRAINS. 


they struggle into their clothes, they stand in line, they walk to 
the station, they wait and wait, they endure everything without 
complaint—the stifling dust, the fatigue, the pounding of wag- 
ons, the endless railway journey, the lack of nursing, the lac‘ of 
proper food. They are going home. Some fall by tho way, some 
faint on the hard boards, some get close to death ; but they bear 
it all unflinchingly, they accuse no one, 


They are soldiers ; they 
are going home. 
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SEPTEMBER 29, 1898. 


Wolhurst is situated fifteen miles west of Denver, and is a 
beautiful spot. The buildings are of a rustic character, and the 
grounds, comprising near 100 acres, are picturesquely laid out 
end are well improved and kept. The Senator’s lodge stands 
near the centre of the park, surrounded by rolling lawns, 
flower-beds of infinite form and hue, broad walks, and circling 
drives. A dozen mountain streams creep through the grounds 
from the near lying foothills and empty into a fine lake behind 
the lodge. The stables are among the best-filled in the West 
Two lines of railroad reach the place from Denver 

Senator and Mrs. Wolcott proved gracious hosts. The crowds 
began to arrive from Denver and other cities and towns of the 
State early in the afternoon, and did not stop coming until late 
in the evening. The afternoon was made the chief season of 
money-getting, and it afforded many opportunities. There 
were booths in every nook, where endless articles were on sale. 
Stately matrons and bevies of pretty girls presided over them. 
Every grotto had its merchant queen, every corner its fantastic 
fakir. Ladies in Japanese costumes and slanting eyebrows sold 
tea for fabulous sums, Turkish gentlemen extorted panic prices 
for their cigarettes, witching gypsies haunted the forests and 
told fortunes for nothing less than a prinoce’s ransom. 





Robin 
Hood kad his knights of Sherwood Forest on a wooded isle, 
and sallied forth and seized many a wayfarer and held him for 
blackmail. 

During the afternoon there was a sham battle between the 
regular infantrymen from Fort Logan and an army of murder- 
ous Spaniards, which resulted in a glorious victory for the 
American arms. There were sword contests between the fleck- 
less cavalrymen of the national guard, boat-races, performances 
in the theatre, a flag presentation to the State through Governor 
Adams, and many another pleasing and profitable event. 

As the shadows of night lengthened, myriads of fairy lights 
burst from the tree-tops and the willows ; music arose from bands 
and orchestras in a dozen hidden spots ; singing came from the 
merry sailors on the lake ; dancing began in the great pavilion 
on the water’s edge ; the robbers of Sherwood Forest mingled 
unharmed with the soldiery 

Near midnight the,fcte ended. The red, white and blue lights 
flickered and went out, moving flags lost form in the darkness, 
singing ceased on the shimmering waters, the black hills were 
lost to view, the engines sounded their warning signals on the 
last trip home, and the f¢te was only a pleasing memory. 


What General Miles Suggests. 


Lessons TAUGHT BY THE EXPERIENCE 
SPAIN —IMPERATIVE NEED OF A 
REGULAR VS. THE VOLUNTEER. 


OF THE WAR WITH 
STANDING ARMY 


No commanding officer of a victorious army ever returned 
home as quietly as did Major-General Nelson A. Miles, Al- 
though actually in authority in Porto Rico only, General Miles 
was by Presidential designation in command of all the armies of 
the United States. A major-general, he was throughout the war 
the superior of the other major-generals, and could at any time 
have taken charge of the operations in the Philippines away from 
Major-General Merritt, and of the campaign in Cuba, as he did 
for a time, from Major-General Shafter. In Porto Rico, where 
Major-General Brooke commands, Major-General Miles ranked 
him. Yet, by the irony of fate, the commanding general had 
no opportunity to ‘‘smell powder” and stop Spanish bullets. 
Known to his countrymen as a gallant volunteer officer in the 
war of 1861-5, and as a successful and daring Indian fighter in 
the wars since that great civil struggle, Miles returned to them 
on September 7th on the steamer Obdam without those outward 
and ostensible honors of war which Dewey and Shafter and 
Schley and Sampson won so readily and wear so bravely. Re- 
turned, indeed, to a controversy with the Secretary of War, his 
official superior, which could not fail to be as unpleasant to 
them both as it is lamentable to the country. 

So many pictures of General Miles have been printed that his 
appearance before the Cuban campaign was familiar to most of 
his countrymen. They would find him now materially changed 
—thinner by at least twenty pounds and sterner of visage. A 
stubby gray mustache has grown out over the firm upper lip, 
which was shaved before his departure for the field. His cheeks 
are slightly hollow, and he looks careworn. 

The private car which awaited General Miles’s departure 
from Washington to Tampa, for thirty days at $100 a day, was 
by no means as magnificent as the suite which awaited him at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on his disembarkation. The United States 
begrudges nothing to its brave soldiers, and whether the several 
hundred dollars a day which this suite cost be due to Colonel 
John Jacob Astor, of the volunteer army, or to William Waldorf 
Astor, of England, the bill will be promptly paid. 

As he leaned over a desk in one corner of his stately salon, 
glancing at press clippings from Romeike, official communica- 
tions from Washington—where he is now busily at work prepar- 
ing his official report to the President—the cards of scores of re- 
porters, and the billets-doux of fair ladies requesting locks of his 
hair ‘‘as mementoes of the war,” General Miles spoke to a rep- 
resentative of LESLIE’s WEEKLY of what he believes to be the 
official attempt to belittle him and to minimize his part in the 
war. So keenly did he feel this grievance that he had already 
prepared for the representatives of the newspapers calling upon 
him a long, authorized and authentic interview with himself, by 
himself, justifying himself and by implication condemning 
others. Into this controversy LesLie’s WEEKLY does not care 
to go, but is enabled to present to its readers an exclusive inter- 
view with the general on topics of universal interest. 

‘‘T consider Porto Rico,” said he, ‘‘ one of the most valuable 
additions ever made to the United States. I left about twelve 
thousand men there under General Brooke—ampleé force for any 
emergency—and am now occupying myself, as I shall be occupied 
for the next thirty days, in preparing my annual report to the 
President on the operations of the United States Army for the 
year just past. This, of course, will include a history of all 
movements of troops during the war, a history of what the 
troops have done, and of how they did it. As to the lessons to 
be drawn from this war, the needs of the army as therein made 
manifest, my views on these subjects will be embodied in my 
report, and it would not be official etiquette for me to disclose 
them in advance. 
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‘* Yet I may say that I have seen no reason to change my 


opinion that the United States ought to have a regularly-enlist-~ 


ed and equipped standing army of at least seventy thousand 
men. I believe, indeed, that had we had such an army on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Spain, much misery might have been 
prevented, great hardships rendered unnecessary, and long and 
painful delays avoided. At the same time, the results accom 
plished by our combined army of regulars and volunteers would 
have been achieved with more celerity and equal certainty 

‘* Nor do I mean to be understood as disparaging the volun 
teers. They saw some service, and acquitted themselves admi- 
There 


regiments of volunteers under fire at Santiago, and eight have 


rably under the most trying surroundings. were two 
been engaged in Porto Rico, all to the honor of their country 
Sut it is to its regulars that this nation and 
every nation must look when the call to arms sounds 
know not at what moment it may sound again. 


and themselves 
and we 
W hen the war 
with Spain broke out, our regular troops, equipped, armed, 
Had there been seven 
ty thousand of them, only one to every thousand of our popula 
tion, they would have sufficed to settle conclusions, and settle 
them speedily and satisfactorily. Twenty thousand regulars 
for the Philippines, fifteen thousand each for Cuba and Porto 


trained, were ready for instant service. 


Rico, and twenty thousand in reserve would have answered 
every purpose. 

‘The regulars care nothing for parades. The volunteers 
ought to have been allowed to parade on their return home if 
they wanted to. But when the President’s reply to Mayor Van 
Wyck was shown to me—stating that the question of a parade 
in New York would be referred to the generals commanding in 
Many of 
the troops had passed through New York on their way home.” 

General Miles is a champion of the regular army. 
the points upon which he relied in his newspaper arraignment 


and to arrive in New York, it was already too late. 
One of 


of the Secretary of War, an arraignment the more astonishin 

as it is absolutely unprecedented, was the alleged striking out, 
in Washington, from a dispatch sent by Major-General Shafter, 
of the word ‘‘ regular,” making the dispatch read, in the form in 
which it was given out, ‘“‘the troops behaved magnificently,” 
instead of ‘‘the regular troops behaved magnificently.” Gen 
eral Miles will be retired in the regular course, on August 8th, 
1903. He attributes many of the misfortunes that have be- 
fallen the troops in the Cuban campaign to the inadequacy o1 
inefficiency of the general staff. ‘‘ How does our general staff,” 
he was asked, ‘*‘ compare with that of continental armies ?” 

‘* The general staff of the United States Army,” said he, ‘is 
similar in scope, but quite different in character, to those of Eu 
ropean armies, And it seems not strange that this should be so. 
The armies of the continent are commanded by the sovereign, 
who is in most cases a trained soldier himself. The Emperors of 
Russia and of Germany, for example, have been soldiers since 
they learned to walk. Every officer of their armies is directly 
responsible not only to his immediate superiors, but to the Em- 
The militarism of continental nations is not, how 
ever, suited to the feelings and tastes of the people of the United 
States. 
be suited to the disposition of our people. 

‘* Yet, when the time for action comes, we ought to be able to 
act at once instead of spending weeks and months in getting 
ready to act. 
army and keep on increasing it as the population of the country 
The time has come when the United States must take 
its place among the great Powers of the world. To take and 
hold that place a regular army of one soldier to every thousand 
of our population is not too large. And this is true without re- 
gard to the calls for garrison duty imposed by an increase in our 
territory, in the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. The impossi- 
bility of bringing the militia up to the highest standard of mili 
tary discipline is illustrated by the fact that many young men 
join militia companies for the distinction a uniform gives. Many 
others unite themselves with a local organization of soldiers for 
social enjoyment pure and simple. 


peror also 


The reserve system of European armies would scarcely 


For that reason we ought to increase our regular 


grows, 


There are other and outside 
calls upon their time and attention which they cannot afford to 
and ought not to ignore. But the regular soldier is a fighter, a 
campaigner, first, last, and all thetime. He doesn’t have to take 
time to get ready. He is always ready.” 

‘*General, are you going to make these recommendations in 
your official report ?” 

‘*Tt would not be proper for me to anticipate that,” was the 
reply. B. 


Life Insurance—Plain Facts. 


THE State insurance commissioner of Connecticut has applied 
for the appointment of a receiver for the Connecticut Indemnity 
Association, of Waterbury. This is one of the assessment com- 
panies of the smaller kind to which I recently referred, calling 
attention to the evident signs of its weakness. I wonder what 
its 6,300 policy-holders think of the money they have sunk to se 
cure their $12,500,000 of allegedinsurance. The liabilities of the 
association are said to be $200,000, and the assets about $120,- 
000. Would not the policy-holders be a great deal better off if 
they had taken insurance in some old-line company, or paid a 
little more for their policies, and had something substantial / 
But thousands of my readers, no doubt, will continue to hold 
their membership in assessment concerns, which ultimately, and 
perhaps in the very near future, must meet the fate of the Con 
necticut Indemnity. 

“E.,” Chicago, Illinois: The Penn Mutual is one of the leading 
companivs of Pennsylvania, and its last anuual report showed that it 
was in good condition, As to the advertisement you inclose, I should 
say that the proposition is a guod one, but J doubt if the company 
W Af guarantee its fulfillment in writing. Why not ask the agents of 
the great New York companies to give you ires On a similar basis, 
and make your own comparisons and draw your own conclusions ? 

*“ W.,’ Ashland, Kentucky, says he contemplates taking a policy in 
either the Mutual Benefit Life, of Newark, New Jersey, or the Fidelity 
Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, and asks which I would prefer. The 
Mutual Benefit is an old-line insurance company. The Fidelity is 
classed by the State department of New York under the co-operative 
or assessment associations. The last report of the Mutual Benefit 
says that during 1897 it paid $7,340,000 to its policy - holders, and 
$1,789,000 for miscellaneous expenses. The Fidelity Mutual paid to its 
members $722,500, and for expense of management $776, —.” 
can draw his own conclusions. 

‘““P .” New York: The Royal Templars of Temperance is a small 
co-operative ass-ssment company. It reported at the close of last 
year a balance of net assets of only $2,258. I would not accept the 
offer that has been made you, unless you expect that the policy will 
fall due within a very short period. ; 


* 
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‘J..” Stark, Minnesota: The Northwestern Life Association, of 
Minneapolis, is an assessment «ompany which reported last year that 
t paid its members about $110,000, while its expenses of Management 
were over $116,000 The items not admitted among its assets aggre- 
gate over $44,000. I should much preter insurance in one of the great 
old iine companies of New Dt 

a West Virginia: (1) The cost of iusurance is always sup- 
posed to be in proport to the benefit, no matter what form you may 
choose, (2) An accumulation policy of the New York Life provides 
for the accumulation of the dividends for a period of ten, filteen, or 
twenty years, as the insure nay elect Many regard enduwment 
policies as an excellent inve If a man is not Of a saving dispo 
sition, the policy compels Oo save something (4) The form of 
policy I would recommend \ depend upon the requ nents of 
the applicant. For simple life insurance, tc protect his family’s inter- 
est, I would favor a straignt life policy. 1f he wants life insurance for 
his family and provision for himself at the end of a certain period of 
years, then endowment insurance, which costs more, would be prefera- 


ble. (5) A straight life policy is one in which the insured pays a stipu 
lated amount every year as long as he survives. (6) A twenty-pay- 
ment policy is one under which the insured pays all his premiums in 
twenty payments. (7) All of the three companies mentioned—the 
Mutual, the Equitable, and the New York Life—are first-class, safe, 
andstrong. The policy-holdersin these need not be worried about 


results. 
The Herm. 


Financial—New Fields 
for Investment. 


I SAID recently that the annexation of our new colonies and 
the development of Alaska would, in all probability, offer dur- 
ing the coming year greater inducements to capital than were 
being offered on the stock When investment bonds 
and stocks yield only three or three and one-half per cent. per 
annum to the investor, it is evident that capital will be on the 
look-out for 


exchange, 


new and more remunerative invest- 
ro, that the market was high, and I can 
not resist the belief that there must be a material reduction in 
of the year. Me syndicates are 
preparing to take advantage of the opportunities offered by our 
rs tO look 


bound to spring up 


channels of 


ment. Isaid, weeksa 


prices before the close anwhile, 


new possessions, and I warn my read out for many 


wildcat schemes that are Distance lends 


enchantment to the view, and investors somehow seem to have 


the notion that they can make more by embarking in far-away 
arer hom 
Lots of money will be made in Alaska, 


enterprises than in those which are m 


Porto Rico, and 
Cuba, and, no doubt, in the Philippines,-but great judgment 
and discretion should be used in embarking in enterprises in 


new and remote territories. An evidence of the acute interest 


manifested in our new possessions is the incorporation by some 
of the most noted financiers of New York and Philadelphia, of 
the American Indies Company, with a capital of $18,000,000, Its 
principal purpose is to secure valuable city franchises for elec- 
tric lights, ears, telephones, manufacturing and other privileges, 
and to construct such vessels and railways, etc., as may be 
B. Olcott, the 
New York, and 
A.\N. Brady, 
an exceedingly astute promoter of great and successful busi- 
R. A. 8. Smith, of New York, who has large 
interests in Havana ; Thomas Dolan, the gas magnate of Phila- 
delphia, and others of this class. Unlimited capital is at the 
disposal of this corporation, and its movements will be watched 


with profound interest. 


deemed necessary. The incorporators include F, 


president of the Central Trust Company, of 
one of the ablest financiers in the United States ; 


ness enterprises ; 


r..°’ Boston: Sugar, on the amount of its dividends, should sell a 
great deal higher, bu. the war in which it is engaged might result ina 
very serivus drop. It makes no statement of its earnings, and I have 
therefore refrained from advising its purchase. (2) Manhattan is very 
strongly held by the ablest manipulators in the market. While, on its 
merits, it might not be worth 80, I should hesitate very much to sell it 
short unless I knew precisely what the manipulators had in view. In 
mv judgment it is worth 80 to the Metropolitan Street Railway system, 
which ultimately, no doubt, will control it, and which may be even 
now picking upthestock. (3) Cons»lidated Ice common is now much 
higher than it was when I recommended its purchase, but if its present 
rate of earnings continues it should have a substantial rise before it 
has much of adectine. (4) Brooklyn Rapid Transit has not paid a div- 
idend, but its earnings indicate that it is approaching the dividend pay- 
ing era. One hund:ed looks high for it doubt if it will reach that 
figure this year. (5) 1 donot think the market will be held either weak 
or strong before election, ** just to favor the present administration.” 
The rate of int~rest, the condition of the crops and of our industrials, 
and the final ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, as well as 
the settlement of existing railroad wars, will be greater factors than 
the election. 

* K.,” Peoria, Illinois : I donot know of any of the important stocks 
upon the New York, Chicago, or Boston exchanges that are assess- 
able. I presume, if any there be, that that fact would be stated on the 
face of the stock. (2) The Atchison and other securities which have 
passed through the perilous periods and panies of the past twenty- 
five years are quoted so much lower now than they were in the 
heizht of their prosperity, Lecause the bottom fello tof them after 
they had been unduly iuflated by stock jobbers. (3) The rights of 
holders of stocks in reorganized companies may or may not be fully 
recognized. That depends upon the plan of reorganization; but any 
stockholder who is aggrieved has aright to bring an action in the 
courts to prevent the carrying out of a plan that might involve hard- 
ship to him. (4) The purchaser of secur.ties on the stock market 
iulways expects tha’ he is buying paid-up stock. 

* Investor,’ Hartford, Connecticut: The industrials sell so much 
higher than railroad stocks largely because people know so liitie about 
the inside condition of industrials. Ruilroads are under State and na- 
tional supervision and are required to make regular reports, but it is the 
constant effort of the Street to ascertain the coadition of the Sugar trast 
and other corporations of that character. Their affuirs are secret, and 
for this reason investmeut in industrials is regarded with singular sus 
picion. If Standard Onl and Sugar, which have regularly paid large div- 
idends, made rega’ar sworn reports, I have no doubt that they wonld 
sel] at almost twice the present prices. The secrecy of the management 
enables the latter to take speculative advantage of the company s pros 
pect and condition, while the public has po such opportanity. The man- 
agers of railroads have a like advantage to a certain extent, but, under 
the law, the business of railroads must, at intervals, be made public, so 
that every etockholder can know something, at least, regarding the con- 
dition of the property in which he has an interest 

* L.,” Grand Rapids, Michigan: United States Express paid various 
dividends, from 1881 to 1894 averaging 3.7 per cent.; nothing in 1895, 
and three per cent. in 1896 and 1897, You can therefore see that your 
statement that it nets the investor ten per cent. on his money is not 
absolutely correct. 

“G.,” Baltimore : 
the parties. 

“F..”’ Philadelphia: The electric stock you speak of is not dealt in on 
the New York stoek Exchange. 

**Reader,”’ Newark, New Jersey : Iam utterly opposed to speculat- 
ing on margins, even with s'op orders. Ask any mercantile agency in 
reference to the standing of the firms you refer to. ss 

“ H. H.,” Philadelphia: As to the bonds of the Los Angeles City 
Gas Company, I am unable to advise you further than to say that this 
is apparently a new enterprise, and, knowing the avidity of gas ex- 
peris to enter into such enterprises, I have no coubt that they would 
readily furnish all the capital required if the prospectus gave them 
justifi ation for dving so. I would rather purchase some of the stock 
of the United Gas Improvement Company, of Philadelphia, if I were 
seeking an investment. JASPER. 








Consult a mercantile agency as to the standing of 


RIGID RULES ENFORCED. 
VETERINARIES of the New York Condensed Milk Company 
examine cows supplying milk for the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk, to guard a Send for 
‘* Infant Health.” Information valuable to every mother, 





inst any contamination. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, THE ROUGH RIDER, 


AS HE APPEARED WHILE GIVING AN ORDER AT CAMP WIKOFF, MONTAUK POINT, LONG ISLAND. 
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Mr.) Roosevett Has BEEN NAMED BY THE INDEPENDENTS AS A CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, AND IS ALSO A CANDIDATE FOR THE 
REPUBLICAN NOMINATION.) 
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can only » when the bear 
is thoroughly softened, so that the ri ‘zor 
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25 Cents | Purely Vegetable. (44-072 
Laxurious Shaving - ee 
is only possible when the lather is rich, cream-like, sooth 
ing and does not dry on the face, and when you know ‘PRINTED ON RED PAPER.” 
that the soap is absolutely pure. Ease, Luxury and Safety are r ‘ 
all attained when Witenes’ Soaps Are Used. They have been ¥ 
the Favorites with generations of Shavers. 7 


They are the ‘* ONLY REAL’? SHAVING SOAPS, oy 
WILLIAMS’ SOAPS— in principal forms—Sold by 
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Leary Sgro Tele (“epene Yam) WHEE MY | nd eo On Heavy Plate Paper. The Finest Half-Toue Engravings. 





From Drawings Made at the Seat of War by the Famous War Artists of 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


Price, 10 cents Each, or the Series of 6 for 50 cents. 
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Delicate » perf fume. . |the world Toilet and Bath, Used in thou- 
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Lf your dealer fails to supply you—we mail cure for “chap; -d_ hands.’ 
ES raps t Oe bré s, post-paid, Six cakes in a package. 406. 
en reer id Trial sample for stamp | 
Address The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. | 
London: 64 Great Russell St., W. C. Sydney, Australia; 161 Claret | 


Williams’ Glycerated Tar Soap, 15e. 
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COMMODORE SCHLEY ON THE DECK OF THE BROOKLYN...........ccccecceseces Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ON THE BRIDGE OF HIS FLAG-SHIP, NEW YORK........Size, 14x22 inches 
ADMIRAL DEWEY AS HE FOUGHT THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF MANILA........Size, 12x19 inches 
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VEW VORA. 


The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. , 
Used by persons cf refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,’’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. 
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AND PROVOST-MARSHAL, ADMIRAL SAMPSON WATCHING THE FIRST APPROACH OF HIS FAMILY 


SEVENTH ARMY CORIS, CAMP CUBA LIBRE, JA KSONVILLE, FLORIDA. ON A TCG, OFF STATEN ISLAND. 





MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH L&E, COMMANDING SéVENTH ARMY 
CORPS, IN FRONT OF HIS TENT AT CAMP CUBA LIBRE, 
JAC SONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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is 4, _ ; ; 
MAJOR-GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE, COMMANDING SEVENTH ARMY CORPS, AND COLONEL WILLIAM 
JENNINGS BRYAN, COMMANDING THIRD NEBRASKA UNITED STATES VOLUNTEERS, WITH 
HIS ‘‘WAR SMILE,”’ IN FRONT OF GENERAL LEES TENT, CAMP CUBA LIBRE. 
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box. $1 ‘usually cures; 3 boxes, _— 
guaranteed to cure, or we refund mone 
Bterling Remedy Co., Chicago, Montreal, New Yo 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind, 
Ticerated and Itching Piles. It absorbs the tumors, 
allays the itching at once, acts as a poultice, gives in- 
stant relief. Dr. Williams’s Indian Pile Ointment is pre- 
pared only for Piles and Itching of the private parts, and 
nothing else. Sold by druggists ; sent by mail, 5c, and 
$1.00 per box. WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Cleveland, 0. 
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Chandos Fulton’s New 


Novel. 

On the woof of a very dramatic story of a 
dual marital life Mr. Chandos Fulton, in his 
novel of **‘An Unusual Husband,” 
ered an interesting experience in materializa 
d.velopment of 
later-day spiritualism, and has produced a very 


has embroid 
tion the most advanced 


readable story 
tan life 


of contemporaneous metropoli 
The characters are drawn with a free 
hand. and the action of the story is brisk and 
interesting. 


and interesting alike to skeptics and converts 


The novel should, and doubtless will, have a 
large circulation 


Goop alike for young and old Old feel young 
young feel younger, all feel voungest they ever did 
ifter fair trial of Abbott s—The Original Angostura 


Litters 


lun Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the public 
for their power, purity, richness. and quality of tone 
and are considered the most durable and reliable 
planos cver made 


Dr. SIEGERT’S Angostura Bitters, the renowned ap 
petizer, cures dyspepsia, et 


Adivee to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soorn 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing It soothes the child, softens the gurus, allays 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea 


ATLANTIC CITY VIA PHILADELPHIA 
AND READING ROUTI 


SEND a two-cent stamp to Edson J. Weeks. Gen 
eral Passenger Agent Philadelphia and Reading 
tailway, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and receive 
by return mail an illustrated booklet on Atlanti 
City, giving list of hotels and boarding-houses. as 
well as other information of value Please note also 
that frequent fast trains equipped with Pullmar 
parlor-cars and latest improved modern coaches 
run between Philadelphia and New York City via 
Philadelphia and Reading route 


TOURS TO THE UPPER SOUTH 
Two PERSONALLY-conDUCTED Tours vii TENNSYI 
VANIA RalLRoap TO GetrryspurG, Luray, Nat 


URAL BipGe, RicaMonpD, WASHINGTON, ETC 


SEPTEMBER 28th and October 19th are the dates 
selected by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for 
its two early autumn tours to the battle-field of Get 
tysburg, picturesque Blue Mountain, Luray Caveris, 
the Natural Bridge. Virginia Hot Springs, the cities 
of Richmond and Washington, and Mt. Vernon 

The round-tr-p rate, including all necessary ex 
penses, is $65 from New York, $63 from Philadel 
phia, and proportionate rates from other poiuts 


Each tour covers a period of eleven days, and will | 


be in charge of one of the company’s tourist agents 
He will be assisted by an experienced lady as chap 
«ron, whose especial charge will be ladies unaccom- 
panied by male escort. 

Special trai.s of parlor-cars are provided for the 
exclusive use of each party, in which the entire 
round trip frem New York is made 

For d-tailed itinerary apply to ticket -agents, or 
to Tourist Agent. 1196 Broadway. New York, 789 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey; or address 
George W. joyd, 
Azent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


This Is The. Genuine. 
i ¥ yes ~ 
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The spiritualistic episode is novel | 


Assistant General Passenger | 


There isno Kodak 


but the Fastman Kodak 





Half the charm of a photographic outing is lost 
if one carries along several pounds of glass plates 
and holders and has every moment filled with 
anxiety for their safety. 


Kodaks 


use non-breakable film cartridges, 
ounces where plates weigh pounds. 


| KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. 


which weigh 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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LIFE INSURANCE, $15 to $50,000 
| ALL AGES....,BOTH SEXES 


Write for information 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO, 
--OP AMERICA... 
John F. Dryden, Pres. Home Office: Newark, N. J. ; 














massive volume entitled 


out in this country. 


Boussoa, Valadou et Cie, 
French artists as De Mybach, Dupray 


direct contact with th 
him the whole mighty 


AN 





heavy enameled pape 

artistically perfect. 
| full Gilt Edges. 
| Former price, $16.00 cash. 


ir months, Address Leslie’s 















and cheapest, quality considered. 


S| §6°'The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 

by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 

© be “ unadulterated * admixture with any other oil 

aN or other substance. It 

other undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 

\ Quality and Flavor.’’ 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 


FRSE KRIS NIST RR 


The Best is the Cheapest | 
Rae's Olive Oil is both the best = 


is free from rancidity and all 


IRI. SF FSI II. SI SS SI SI SIS. 


LISI II SII 


Established 1686. 
SKE SI SI SIONS. 


RSPEI SI SI SI SG SI SIP SI SII I 





ARKELL PUBLISHING CO 


| ination and return.) 





in all are paid. 


Signed, 





Gems rhs fa at 
NAPOLEON, 
The Man of Destiny. 


Leslie’s Weekly presents to its readers a sumptuous and 


Inclosed find $1.00, for which enter my name for one year’s 
subscription to Leslie’s Weekly, and ship, express prepaid, one copy 
| “Napoleon’s Victories,” bound in full Morocco. 
I agree to pay $1.00 each month until $12.00 


STATEMENT 


THe [TRAVELERS 
Life and Accident.» 


Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN 


Chartered 1863 tock Lite and Accident | surance 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t 


Hartford, Conn., January J, 1898, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL $1,000,000 OO 


Assets (Accident Premiums ir 

hands of Agents not inelu *22 868 994.16 
Liabilities, 19.146.359.04 
Excess Security to Policy-holJer =3.722,635.12 


July 3, 1898. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums 
in the hands of Agents t 
iacluded), 

Total Liabilities 


$24.103.986 67 
19 859 291 43 


»4.244 695.24 


Excess Security to Policy-holders 


Paid to Volicy-holders since 1564 35.660.940.19 
Paid to Policy-holders January 
July, “98, ° ; 1.300 493.68 
Loaned to Policy be ders on Pe 
cies (Life), 


1.161.705 00 
94.646 669 00 


Life Insurance in Force, 


GAINS. 


6 Months—January to July, 1898. 


In Assets, 51.234.992.51 
ln Sarplus to Peller: holders 522 060 12 
In Insurance in Force (Life 

partment only), 2.764 459 00 
Increase in Reserves, 705.642 18 


Premiums Received, 6 Months 


2 937,432.77 


Joun FE. Morris, Secretary 
Epwarp V. Preston, Supt of Agencies 
J. I. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Sy._vester C. Dun#am, Counsel, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 31 NASSAU ST. 





NAPOLEON'S VICTORIES, 


consisting of the Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Charles Parquin, 
of the Imperial Guard, from Austerlitz to Waterloo. 


Beyond all question this is the most magnificent historic il art work ever brought 
It contains over two hundred superb engravings designed 
expressly an this work, together with a series of Magnificent Colored Plates, by 
Paris, prepared for this famous house by such renowned 
Walker, Sargent, 
alone will make lovers of the beautiful eager for the work, but we may also add that 
the drawings of these great artists have been reproduced for ‘* Napoleon's Victories” 
| by a new and secret process, which preserves every touch of the artist’s individual- 
ity, and is the embodiment of all that is perfect in art. 
| regarded as a unique and precious contribution to Napoleonic literature. 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TALE 


of a soldier, thrilling from its very simplicity, 
overshadowing personality of 
drama of the Napoleonic epoch. 


and Roy. This statement 


The text of the work will be 
It is the 


reader into 
it spreads out before 


and while bringing the 
Napoleon, 


UNPRECEDENTED OPPORTUNITY. 


The work contains more than 300 pages, size 11x13% inches, printed on extra- 
es and in point of binding and typographical appearance is 
Complete in one Imperial Folio Volume, bound in full Morocco, 


Now sold only in combination with Lest ’s WEEKLY 
and delivered prepaid on payment of $1 oo. 
Weekly (Book wanda ), 110 Fifth Eves New York. 


Balance payable $1.00 each _month for 


189 


(Subject to exam- 
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NOT USED TO LUXURIES LIKE HARD-TACK 


Mrs. GupDETHYNG—‘' Why did you have to leave the army ?” 
Waywarp CuFrFpRorp—‘ Well, you see, I was in the hospital most of the time ; the 
food was too rich for me I was used to living in a boarding-house.” 


The Merit i} 


ofabsolute PURITY, 
fine BOUQUET and 
moderate PRICE has § 
brought 


Great 
Western : 


i ¢ 


eeeeccecceccce 














to the first place in@ 
American Champ eg” es 
and enabled it to v 
lace the hieh-p riced @ 
‘oreign wines in many ¥ 


homes, clubs and cafés. \ 
\ 
The vintage offered this 4 


season is especially dry 
and pleasing 


Pleasant me 
Wine Co., : 
AS Rheims, - N. 7 
: 


SOLD BY 


@B. rere CONT. 
8.8. PIERCE CO., Boston: 





Moun) 
Constable ASCo. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


r . - 
Velour Glace, 
Tapestry Silk Damask, 
for Curtains and Furniture 
Covering. 


Real Lace Curtains. 


| 





| 


Arabian, Marie Antoinette, Brussels | 


and Renaissance. 
Tamboured Lace and Muslin 
for Sash Curtains, 


Proadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





STUDY MEDICINE »P¥:, 


Spare moments sufficient. Diplomas given. Suggestion, 
hat age A and Osteopathy. $2 to $10 ony a at home or 

pravei Either sex. Particulars free ddress 

Nat'l Ins. of Science, L.W. 98 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 





mington 


Standard T 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





EARL &WII 
LI NEN 
COLLARS & CUFFS 
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* He lets me Aave good tobac 
—BENn 


How particular are you 
about your pipe tobacco? 
is the price an object ?7— 
there are hundreds of 
cheapkinds. Is the quality 
an object? One kind is 
perfection! 


yale. 


A our lure 


is made for fastidious 
smokers who appreciate 
its pleasant flavor and 
unvarying excellence, 








“A PERFECT FOOD —as Wholesome 
as itis Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence... 
‘Traie-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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New York City. 








CGesnlae i 
ARE EQUAL 

s TO REAL 
DIAMONDS 














The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


@ adds neatness and com- 
fort to the wearing of 


LOW SHOES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Free from Wrinkles 


DOES NOT BIND 


THE ui! 
4 CUSHION 


BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies Flat to the leg and 
cannot unfasten accidentally 
> SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair) Silk, 50c 
by Mail Cotton, a, 


GEORGE FROST CO. 
BOSTON, MA88. 
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AS TO 


LOOKS AND 
| ()— WEAR. 


Barrios 
Diamonds 


We are the sole agents 
in the United States 
for these marvellons* 
semi-precious sty 
which are the henres' 
approach to Genuine 
Diamonds ever \s- 
covered. For the , ur- 
pose of introducing 
hem’ quickly tu the 
pane we will forward 
either 


Ring, Pin or 
‘Stud 
S100 EACH, 
Eartings are 
$2 per pair 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Do Not CONFOUND 
GENUINE BARRIOS 
DIAMONDS with 80- 
called Rhinestones, 
White Topaz. and other 
imitations, regurdiess 
of what the name may 
be, The Genuine Bar- 
rios Diamond is the 
- stone ever discov- 
{ts briliancy and has no artificial backt he 

its ney and has no artificia ng. It is ; » Rich Man's ps Sabeittate one | the Poor Man's Diamond. 

All others are ply manufactu from chemicals. 

an to fooke and nd wear, an and ic shape ; re equal to real diamonds 
AR enuine os Diamonds are guaranteed to retain the y 

oS¥h.S¥ are heavy & led plate and are warranted for fi ovenre. a Crliamy Sevever; the 


bed —A Great | > post yy P | Ci aren Sev. of George Fdwardes's Co., writes : 
arrios Diam or stage purposes ile playi th aud rrio: 
antl haves Sound them the equal of real stones. P | monds adiete af want bonuty nase famese® now 
SARAH BERNUARDT. CaRRim Gay 


Ga" Beware of feeble imitators. This offer will last for a short time only. Do not delay. Order at once. 


M$:den to BARRIOS DIAFIOND CO., 


42 — a4 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Menti ti when wou write 


CLUB MEN 





$1000.00 IF IT CAN BE SHOWN THAT 
VE EVER REFUSED TO REPLACE A 
STONE THAT DID NOT GIVE 




















Several members of a New York Club, de- 
scribing a recent trip to Chicago on one of the 
New York Central’s twenty-four-hour trains, 
expresses the opinion that this service furnished 
all the accommodations of a first-class club, with 
the a’ded advantage of the finest landscapes in 
the country, and an opportunity for the prac- 
tical study of history and geography that is 
unsurpassed. 

The New York Central has issued a booklet 
descriptive of “The Lake Shore Limited,” 
which also contains an epitome of what may be 
seen from the Observation Car as the train 
progresses on its daily run between New York 
and Chicago. Send for copy to George H. 


Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 








MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 


TTL: — TPO TS |. Rn MRR 
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